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Atlantic City Convention 


Over 8,000 educational workers in adminis- 
tration and supervision attended the annual 
convention of the NEA Department of Superin- 
tendence in Atlantic City, February 23-28, 1935. 
Nearly 200 speakers addressed the general ses- 
sions and the 20 departmental groups. The 
general theme: Social Change and Education 
was presented in the Thirteenth Yearbook con- 
taining eleven different views by as many 
authors. 

A high spot in the program was a jury-panel 
discussion of the controversial topics of this re- 
port. The jury was led by John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

A feature of the’ general sessions was a -pro- 
gram in honor of the 300th anniversary of the 
American high school, when Charles H. Judd, 
University of Chicago; Thomas H. Briggs, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Sid- 
ney B. Hall, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Virginia, and George F. Zook, di- 
rector American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, were the principal speakers. This ses- 
sion was held jointly with the Department of 
Secondary School Principals. 

The two most controversial subjects were 
Federal Aid for the Schools and Academic 
Freedom. Opposition to the resolution for 
federal aid was led by Payson Smith, commis- 
sioner of education, Boston, Mass., but the con- 
vention adopted the resolution as presented. 
The subject of Academic Freedom was injected 
early in the convention by a group of about 
600 who attended a meeting Sunday afternoon, 
February 24, run. by “Social Frontier” pro- 
fessors who come chiefly from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. This meeting began 
with a speech by Heywood Broun, newspaper- 
man, New York, who flayed the publisher, 
without naming him, who has been hounding 
liberal teachers as Reds and renegades to U. S. 
ideals. Charles A. Beard, author and historian, 
New Milford, Conn., followed with a carefully 
prepared address in which he made the point 
that education should be “a scholarly, balanced 
Presentation of facts.” Then, extemporaneously 
he said, “Some people, I am told, don’t want 
this kind of teaching—among them,’ William 
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Randolph Hearst. in the course of the past 50 
years I have talked with Presidents of the 
United States, Senators, Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, governors, mayors, bankers, editors, 
college presidents., leading men of science, 
Nobel-Prize winners in science and letters, ahd 
I have never found one single person, who for 
talents and character commands the respect of 
the American people, who has not agreed with 
me that William Randolph Hearst has pandered 
to depraved tastes and has been an enemy of 
everything that is noblest and best in our 
American tradition There is not a cess- 
pool of vice and crime which Hearst has not 
raked and exploited for money-making pur- 
poses. No person with intellectual honesty or 
moral integrity will touch him with a ten-foot 
pole for any purpose or to gain any end.” 

Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, 
Washington, D. C., in discussing the issue said, 
“Before we indoctrinate students in the new 
social order we ought to find out what that 
social order shall be.” 

Finally the Resolutions Committee reported 
as follows on the issue: We affirm our un- 
qualified belief in the principle of academic 
freedom. In defense of this resolution, which 
was adopted, Superintendent J. Chester Coch- 
ran, San Antonio, Texas, said, ‘““Weall believe in 
freedom of the Press, freedom of speech, and 
all that sort of thing. But we don’t feel that it 
is our business to fight anybody’s private war. 
It’s just a fight between the Hearst papers and 
the Columbia University group.” 

Pennsylvania Breakfast 

One hundred fifty-two participated in the 
All-Pennsylvania breakfast at the Hotel Madi- 
son, Tuesday morning, February 26. Both 
candidates for the presidency were guests: A. 
J. Stoddard, Providence, R. I. and William J. 
Bogan, Chicago. Past Presidents of the PSEA 
in attendance sat at the speakers table and each 
responded appropriately on invitation of Presi- 
dent Ben G. Graham. 

Officers Elected 
Pres., A. J. Stoddard, Providence, R. I. 
First Vice-Pres., E. E. Oberholtzer, Houston, 
Tex. 
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Second Vice-Pres., A. L. Threlkeld, Denver, 
Colo. 
Member Executive Committee, Ben G. Graham, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Resolutions 
An eight-page report of the committee on 
resolutions dealing with the following subjects 
was adopted as submitted: 
I. The Public Schools and American Ideals 
II. Federal Participation in American Edu- 
cation 
1. Emergency aid 
2. National equalization of educational 
opportunity 
3. Greater service from the Federal Office 
of Education 
4. A comprehensive national survey 
5. Provisions for unemployed Youth 
. Improvement within the Schools 
1. A greater emphasis on mental hygiene 
2. Better preparation for citizenship 
3. More adequate teachers salaries 
4. Provision for physically handicapped 
children 
5. Greater emphasis on traffic safety 
6. Academic freedom for workers in edu- 
cation 
. Movements Favorable to Education 
1. Legislation abolishing child labor 
2. Legislation permitting freedom in 
selection of motion pictures 
3. Better radio programs 
. Commendation of agencies 
support of schools 
. Expression of appreciation 


effective in 


Message from the President 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 
February 20, 1935 
My dear Doctor Oberholtzer: 

It is with deep regret that I find it impos- 
sible to be with you in person. At least I can 
take this opportunity to extend cordial greet- 
ings to you who work in education—you who 
constitute one-third of all of us who are en- 
gaged in public service. 

I am glad that the central theme of your con- 
vention is “Social Change and Education.” Edu- 
cation must light the path for social change. 
The social and economic problems confronting 
us are growing in complexity. The more com- 
plex and difficult these problems become, the 
more essential it is to provide broad and com- 
plete education; that kind of education that 
will equip us as a Nation to decide these prob- 
lems for the best interest of all concerned. 

Our ultimate security, to a large extent, is 
based upon the individual’s character, infor- 
mation, skill and attitude and the responsibility 
rests squarely upon those who direct education 
in America. It is your duty, no less than mine, 
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to look beyond the narrow confines of the 
schoolroom; to see that education provides 
understanding, strength, and security for those 
institutions we have treasured since we first 
established ourselves as a Nation and _ shall 
continue everlastingly to cherish. 

Very sincerely yours, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Abstracts of Addresses 


Ethical Ideals in a Changing World 

G. Bromley Oxnam, President, DePauw 

University, Greencastle, Ind. 

In the economic field, we are witnessing a 
fundamental shift from competitive struggle to 
cooperative enterprise. Internationally, selfish 
nationalism with its warring imperialism re- 
treats before the advance of sensible interna- 
tionalism with its world law and order. In 
the religious realm we are witnessing the pass- 
ing of a religion grounded in authority and 
the coming of a religion grounded in reality, 
the latter to be won by intellectually honest 
men, who in search for reality come to know 
in experience the God we call Christlike. 

These changes, basic in nature, are wrought 
out peacefully in some lands, through conflict 
in others. Contradictory economic philoso- 
phies, some adhering to methods of dictator- 
ship, have emerged. In the struggle, educated 
men and women will do well to seek the under- 
lying causes beneath present-century change. 
Beneath it all is a spiritual urge. Man de- 
mands life abundant. In ignorance he may lay 
hold upon methods that do not possess power 
to satisfy his dream. Intelligent leadership will 
find means calculated to bring the good life to 
all. 

It is imperative that we lay hold upon ideals 
that have been proved valid. We must work 
out a synthesis whereby the creative initiative 
that flowed from American individualism may 
be conserved and moralized, while at the same 
time we appropriate the values that lie in col- 
lective action. May I suggest six such ideals 
for your consideration: (1) Men and not things 
are the goal of social living. That is, personal- 
ity is to be recognized as the supreme value, 
everything else—institutions and machines—is 
toe be regarded as instrumental, instruments to 
be used to enrich personality. Personality- 
making not profit-making must become the 
major objective. (2) The solidarity of the 
human family. In a word, we belong to one 
human family. Hence we must take the next 
step in the evolution of government and create 
world law and order. (3) The supremacy of 
the common good. The President of the United 
States has established certain policies that call 
for cooperation in the interests of the common 
good. His chief problem lies in the fact that 
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he must turn to men who have been trained 
to compete for self-interest to carry out these 
policies. The supremacy of the common good 
demands the maintenance of democracy. But 
two great political and economic systems have 
arisen, each a terrible challenge to democracy. 
Fascism and Communism! Freedom is crushed 
out by these systems. Less than one third of 
the population, of Europe lives today in regimes 
that remotely resemble the democrary that 
strives to maintain personal liberty and free- 
dom of expression and conscience. 

The interplay of ideas, the struggle of con- 
flicting interests cannot be avoided, and ought 
not to be avoided, in democracy. But in 
democracy such conflict is under law and order, 
accompanied by the maintenance of civil 
liberties whereby the opposition may be vocal 
and effective in its scrutiny and criticism, and 
by a spirit that results in obedience to law by 
the minority until stich time as a result of edu- 
cation and persuasion it can win the assent of 
the majority and change the law. 

Change is achieved within the democratic 
structure, by freemen who turn to science on 
the one hand, and I trust to religion on the 
other for controlling that which is controllable 
in the interests of social well being. But the 
avenues through which originality may °flow 
are kept open. We realize with Roscoe Pound 
that the maintenance of a technique of change 
is the fundamental principle of stability. 

But our schools are apt to face serious attack, 
by sinister interests who profess to hate fascism 
and communism, but whose methods create the 
conditions that destroy faith in democrary and 
cause unthinking men to turn to other pro- 
posals. I refer to the menacing organization of 
minority groups, who mobilize self-interest, 
create their lobbies, bludgeon representatives 
through threats of reprisal, and thus turn insti- 
tutions dedicated to the common good into the 
service of special privilege. To cover their 
activities they launch attack upon opponents, 
seek to stifle free discussion, poison the sources 
of information at their source, strive to dub 
opposition by some label carrying emotional 
content, and lead the unthinking to believe it 
unpatriotic. 

(4) Equal rights for all, the right to be well- 
born, the right to a home, the right to play, 
the right to an education, the right to work. 
(5) Cooperation and not selfish competition is 
the law of progress. (6) Love and not force is 
the social bond. Good-will in activity is the 
cohesive force that will unite the nation. 


Education and Public Service 
Lotus D. Coffman, President, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
The United States maintains the most ex- 
tensive school system in the world and yet 
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makes less use of it in the selection of public 
officials than do any of the other self-govern- 
ing nations of.the world. In nearly every field 
except government we have placed greater and 
greater reliance upon the person of competence 
and training for the work he is expected to do. 
When men are ill, they summon to their aid a 
trained diagnostician; when a bridge is to be 
built, they employ a competent engineer; when 
a pulpit is unoccupied, they call a graduate of 
a theological school to fill the post; when chil- 
dren are to be taught, they insist upon specify- 
ing the qualifications of the teacher; but when 
a government office becomes vacant, they main- 
tain that almost any one is competent to fill it. 
Science, invention, and the ingenuity of men 
in general have transformed life in nearly 
every field of human action except government. 
In government we still lumber along, holding 
steadfastly to the ways of the ox-cart and sod 
shanty age. There are still in existence in this 
country 175,000 independent units of govern- 
ment, each with the power to raise and spend 
money. Although we know that many of them 
are archaic, out-of-date, obsolete, and useless, 
we cling tenaciously to them as if their per- 
petuation were a matter of life and death. We 
seem to delude ourselves into believing that 
they represent a precious heritage that should 
not be given up. 


Originally, government was concerned with 
a number of simple things, such as for ex- 
ample, the exercising of police functions, sup- 
porting the schools, building dirt roads, and 
promoting and protecting the interests of the 
people in many minor ways. More recently it 
has become the chief agency for realizing the 
economic aims of individuals. Its influence has 
extended into every phase of business; it con- 
trols banks, insurance companies, railroads; it 
regulates industry, commerce, and agriculture; 
it underwrites gigantic public works and relief 
programs; it educates the youth; it ministers 
to the health of the citizens; it establishes new 
enterprises as, for example, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Project. Its budget is counted in billions. 
All of the activities of government must be 
administered. More than three and a quarter 
million persons are employed as government 
servants, not counting those at work on emer- 
gency projects. 


It is an obvious fact that many of the men 
and women in public office are not chosen be- 
cause of any particular fitness for the positions 
they hold. There are several reasons for this 
disregard of competence: One is that we still 
insist that to the victor belongs the spoils. Dur- 
ing campaigns the air is filled with the shouts 
of candidates insisting that courthouse and 
capitol must be cleaned from attic to cellar. 
They assure the listening voter that if a house- 
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cleaning can be effected, innocence and purity 
and justice and economy will prevail in public 
administration. Every candidate, and espe- 
cially those not in office, is the advocate of 
some kind of a deal—a new deal, a square deal, 
a fair deal, no deal, or a double deal. As the 
torrents of discussion flood the air from plat- 
form and the radio, one listens in vain for one 
calm deliberate, dispassionate discussion of the 
issues and problems of most vital concern to 
the American people. The voter is at first be- 
wildered, then perhaps alarmed as he hears it 
reiterated that all of those in office are incom- 
petent, if not less than scoundrels. The average 
citizen begins to suspect that he should organize 
to protect himself from these office holders 
against whom opposing candidates are haran- 
guing. Is not the penitentiary perhaps the 
place for these public servants who may have 
learned something by the very fact of holding 
office? If he believed all he heard, this would 
be a logical conclusion, for, when the political 
outs attack the political ins there is no good in 
anything. One may almost assume that the 
old saying about pot calling kettle black ori- 
ginally had reference to the political pot. When 
shall we learn that we solve no problem by 
calling people names, or by indulging in in- 
vertives, or by parading meaningless slogans 
before the electorate! The policy of dismissing 
large numbers of incumbents when a new party 
comes into power, justifies the criticism that, 
as far as government is concerned, we are a 
nation of amateurs. 

President Andrew Jackson was responsible 
for one popular misconception to which we still 
cling. He declared that the duties of govern- 
ment are “so plain and simple that men of in- 
telligence can qualify themselves for their per- 
formance.” That may have been true in Jack- 
son’s day; it is true no longer. When govern- 
ment becomes concerned directly with banks, 
railroads, airways, highways, insurance, agri- 
culture, commerce, industry, credit, exchange, 
health education, in fact, with everything that 
touches or affects the life of people generally, 
then it needs expert service. Unless special 
knowledge is brought to bear upon the various 
activities of government, then extravagance, 
incompetency, and inefficiency will flourish and 
continue to increase. 

Another of the prevailing popular notions is 
that charity begins on the public payroll. All 
over this country we elect or appoint men and 
women because they need the office; they have 
failed in business; they have a large family; a 
leg has been lost; some one has died or some 
other misfortune has befallen the individual. 
We seem’ to assume that this qualifies for pub- 
lic office. 

Still another assumption is that political 
parties exist to secure patronage for their con- 
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stituents. Long ago Theodore Roosevelt de- 
clared that patronage is the curse of politics. 
It is the selling out price of democracy _ be- 
cause it turns the political party into a job 
brokerage machine, creating a mercenary army 
of occupation, which, under the guise of democ- 
racy, actually robs us of self-government. 

It is said that a Congressman in the Ten- 
nessee Valley received letters from forty-six 
hundred of his constituents asking him to re- 
commend them for jobs in the Tennessee Val- 
ley Project. The Congressman dutifully wrote 
forty-six hundred letters to the administrators 
in charge of the project, declaring in each let- 
ter that he knew the candidate personally and 
that he knew him to be well qualified for the 
job he sought. What a commentary this is on 
American politics! The politicians and the 
various pressure groups are reluctant to aban- 
don this practice, for the reason that it helps 
to keep them in power. In crises, such as we 
are now experiencing, the pressures are some- 
what greater than at other times, for men in 
distress will sell their liberty for bread, and 
the political spoilsman is ready to take ad- 
vantage of the situation. 

The appeal of the political spoilsman is al- 
ways an appeal to emotion, to greed, or to 
class hatred. This appeal is always effective 
in a democracy, and it is especially powerful 
when the people are the victims of lost hopes 
and destroyed ambitions. Even in normal 
times the citizens of a democracy find it dif- 
ficult to set up remote goals and strive con- 
sistently for their attainment. They are dis- 
posed to follow the lines of least resistance; 
they are prone to compromise with the future. 
Put in another way, the American people, like 
democratic peoples generally, are always seek- 
ing substitutes for intelligence. Instead of 
relying upon expert guidance and advice in 
the realms of government and politics, they 
are willing to accept inexpert leadership which, 
more or less, they blindly follow. 

Clearly, we must learn in this country to 
bring trained intelligence to bear upon the 
problems that affect our political, social, and 
economic welfare. This means we must find 
ways of curtailing, and eventually of destroy- 
ing, the spoils system in public affairs. Just 
so long as we permit clever politicians, or sel- 
fish pressure groups, to prostitute public wel- 
fare for private gain, the economic losses this 
country will suffer will be enormous. The so- 
called “honest grafter,” who keeps himself and 
his crowd in power by dispensing patronage, is 
a lecherous parasite on the body politic. The 
ill-gotten funds he obtains might better be used 
to provide education for youth and for the 
legitimate employment of the millions who are 
out of work. Not only does the spoils system 
waste public money; it drives ambitious and 
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capable young men away from public office. 
And worst of all, it disenfranchises and en- 
dangers democracy itself. 


In answer to these indictments, it must be 
said that civil service exists in nine states and 
in 365 municipalities. Even so, in these states 
and in these municipalities the political leaders 
are especially skillful in circumventing the suc- 
cessful administration of the civil service laws. 
The American people believe in the importance 
of sound public administration; they will vote 
for it whenever there is a referendum on the 
subject; but once having established it, they 
have little interest in it, and are not alert to 
sustain it. 

Just as one must recognize civil service as a 
step in the right direction, so he must, in all 
fairness, declare that there are in municipal, 
state, and federal governments, thousands of 
competent officials who are devoting them- 
selves faithfully to the discharge of their re- 
spective duties. If these officials could be freed 
from machine politics and the unreasonable 
demands of pressure groups, we could expect 
a still higher quality of public service from 
them. 


One of the most hopeful signs has been the 
disposition of the .government in the present 
emergency to call to its aid business and college 
men who have acquired especial knowledge of 
some phase of government as a result of their 
experiences or their studies. The government 
is finding it necessary to rely more and more 
upon such persons. It is true that those per- 
sons are sometimes referred to as the “brain 
trust,” which is only another way of ridiculing 
the man who knows something about some 
phase of government and who is willing to put 
that knowledge to public use. 


These brain trust positions should develop 
into career positions. Indeed every position on 
the administrative, professional, clerical, skilled, 
and unskilled labor levels, should become a 
career position. Each level and type of serv- 
ice should be closely tied in with the edu- 
cational system of the country. In other words, 
the amount and kind of training should be 
closely related to the responsibilities of the 
office. Great Britain long ago recognized the 
importance of this relationship. Perhaps her 
most conspicuous contribution to government 
personnel is that she applied this theory to the 
selection of her administrative officers as well 
as to those holding positions of lesser import- 
ance. For administrative posts she selects only 
the top honor men of Cambridge and Oxford 
and the other colleges. She gives them an ap- 
prenticeship experience in the various adminis- 
trative offices, and when they have demon- 
strated their ability for administrative work 
they are given junior secretaryships that carry 
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with them permanency and something more 
than a mere living salary. No matter how fre- 
quently the cabinet may change in England, 
under or junior secretaries remain on the job. 
England has not only used this plan for the 
selection of junior secretaries in the federal 
service, but has also made a profession of the 
position of town clerk. Men of recognized 
ability, standing, and training are chosen for 
this post. Regardless of how often the city 
council changes, the town clerk stays on. He 
is the expert in government, who advises the 
city council as to the procedure it should fol- 
low in any public matter. Frequently town 
clerks are invited to go from one city to 
another because of their demonstrated ef- 
ficiency. Their careers are permanent careers. 

A social order which over many generations 
consistently drains off its best human resources 
from any of the essential social institutions, is 
in grave danger of serious dislocation. If, for 
many years, few men of capacity entered the 
law, or medicine, or finance, or industry, as 
surely as night follows the day there would 
ensue in the neglected field a condition of de- 
cay which would seriously weaken the entire 
structure, and set up within it strains which 
might, if not corrected in time, bring a serious 
collapse to the entire institutional structure. 

Apparently this is the situation we face in 
governmental administration in the United 
States today. Some one has said that it is im- 
possible to build a dam in the midst of a flood; 
and yet, perhaps, that is the very time we 
should prepare our plans for the building of 
the dam. While we should get as much con- 
solation as possible out of whatever good is 
emerging from government experimentation, 
as intelligent persons, interested in the general 
welfare, we should at the same time set up 
the machinery and provide the agencies that 
will reduce waste, discover incompetency, 
select the capable for public office, and provide 
for their permanency and the recognition of 
their growth. 


We, in America, think we are building a 
new world. We know that there is some sort 
of an awakening. In this new world we say 
there will be shorter hours of labor, higher 
standards of living, more leisure, more com- 
forts. We shall not realize any of these achieve- 
ments and we shall lose the contributions of 
the past if governments fail. 


Speaking for myself I should say that what 
America needs is not large armies and large 
navies, higher tariff walls, more national iso- 
lation, a breakdown of capitalism,—what 
America needs is a program that provides for 
intelligent citizenship and economic security,— 
a program whose administration should rest in 
the hands of those who through study and ex- 
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perience have qualified themselves for its ad- 
ministration. It is clear to me that public serv- 
ice and education are mutually dependent; they 
both exist to serve the same end: the advance- 
ment of human welfare. If one fails, the other 
will be defeated. 


Educational Leadership in a Troubled World 


George D. Strayer, Professor of Educational 
Administration, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


A discussion of educational leadership in 
these troublous times might concern itself with 
an attempt to review our social and economic 
ills, to show their relationship to education, and 
to propose the way out by means of economic 
and social reconstruction. I shall assume 
that all of you are familiar with current dis- 
cussion concerning the maladjustments in our 
society. I shall take it for granted, as well, 
that you are conversant with opposed points of 
view of those who see the need for complete 
reorganization of our economic life, our govern- 
ment, and indeed the whole social order, and 
those who believe that progress lies in the 
more gradual evolution of our society. I feel 
sure that you will agree with me that leaders 
in education and in all other walks of life will 
need to cooperate in finding and putting into 
effect those changes which will contribute to 
the common good. I take it, as well, that you 
will agree that those of us who work in the 
field of education must depend for guidance on 
experts in economics, in government, in psy- 
chology, sociology, and anthropology, if we are 
to have a sound basis in fact for our thinking 
with respect to social change. 


I find that among the most competent 
scholars in the social sciences there is no com- 
plete agreement concerning the way out. I 
am therefore persuaded that dogmatic state- 
ments concerning the pattern which society 
will take should not be accepted as a basis for 
the reorganization of our educational program. 
The discussion of the varying points of view 
held by competent students of economics, gov- 
ernment, and politics will undoubtedly prove 
helpful in the development of a sane public 
opinion. Educational leaders along with all 
other groups in our society have an obligation 
to inquire concerning the validity of the 
theories which are proposed and, in the light 
of all of the evidence available, to reach the 
conclusions which will govern their thought 
and action. 


While this period of discussion and of change 
is going on, we can al] agree that certain ob- 
ligations rest in peculiar manner upon leaders 
in the field of education. There are many pos- 
sibilities of improving the service of education 
and by this means contributing to the realiza- 
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tion of the good life for all of our citizens. We 
know better than we do. There are areas in 
which we need further investigation in order 
that we may do a better job. 


One of the outstanding phenomena of the 
period through which we are passing has been 
the failure of our society to maintain schools 
at the level which they had attained before the 
depression. This situation is due in consider- 
able measure to a failure on the part of leaders 
in education to devote themselves to a study of 
the problems of educational finance. It is no 
answer to this indictment to propose that in 
times of prosperity we were adequately sup- 
porting public education. As a matter of fact, 
in our most prosperous period many children 
were not in school at all or went to school for 
very short terms. A considerable percentage of 
the teachers engaged in schools were poorly 
prepared and underpaid. Millions of children 
were housed in inadequate and_ insanitary 
school buildings with little of the equipment 
necessary for the development of a modern 
program of education. Our failure to finance 
public education adequately has been due in 
large measure to our dependence upon local 
taxation, chiefly the general property tax. 

We knew before the depression hit us that 
the maintenance of an adequate program of 
education throughout any state was most cer- 
tainly dependent upon the financing of schools 
on a state-wide basis. The techniques neces- 
sary for the measurement of the ability to sup- 
port education of each local administrative 
area and the measurement of the need for sup- 
port of each of these areas had been well es- 
tablished. In a few of the states a financial 
program, based upon a modern system of tax- 
ation acknowledging the responsibility of the 
state for the support of the fundamental pro- 
gram of education, had been carried into effect. 
But in the great majority of all the states no 
such adequate provision for the support of 
schools had been made. 


This period of distress has driven home to 
us the necessity for the assumption of leader- 
ship by those responsible for the administra- 
tion of education in the development of more 
scientifically devised programs of taxation and 
more equitable schemes of state schoo] sup- 
port. We shall, of course, be dependent upon 
tax specialists for guidance in the development 
of revenue systems in line with our current 
economic life. ; 

I would not have you believe, however, that 
the whole financial problem will be soived 
when state programs for the financing of edu- 
cation and state revenue systems have been 
developed. If we take seriously the promise 
of our democracy that there shall be equality 
of opportunity, then the financing of education 
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must rest upon a national basis. Just as it has 
been found necessary in the past to enlarge 
the unit of support from the district to the 
township, to the county, and to the state in 
order that the opportunity for education and the 
burden to be borne by citizens in support of 
this enterprise may be equalized, just so the 
ultimate realization of our ideal will be de- 
pendent upon a program of support by the 
federal government. 

The action already taken by the national 
government in keeping open schools that would 
otherwise have been closed, in providing sal- 
aries for unemployed teachers who work in 
the field of adult education, in providing partial 
support for 100,000 college students, in develop- 
ing an educational program in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps, and in the proposal 
that a part of the money from the public works 
program be used for the construction of school 
buildings, amounts to an acknowledgment of 
the responsibility of the federal government for 
the maintenance of public education. 

Simple equity demands, however, that the 
contribution by the federal government be not 
sporadic and made available only for the sake 
of averting a complete breakdown of the sys- 
tem of education. In a nation in which our 
economic life is organized on a national scale, 
the central government should act as an agency 
for the collection of revenue and its redistri- 
bution to the several states. This distribution 
should be on an objective basis. It should be 
based upon the ability of each of the states to 
support that fundamental program of education 
which is considered essential for all of our 
people. 

It seems reasonable to propose that it is the 
duty of educational leaders to bring to the 
attention of citizens throughout the United 
States the reforms in taxation and in the 
method of school support necessary for the 
maintenance and improvement of our public 
schools. Whatever resources we have available 
in national, state, and local organizations might 
well be used to conduct inquiries and to dissemi- 
nate information among all the people. It is 
not true in the United States today that we 
cannot afford to support our schools, but it 
is true that we cannot keep our schools open 
nor maintain them at any high degree of ef- 
ficiency so long as our dependence is, as at 
the present time, so largely upon local support. 

In the great majority of the states of the 
Union there is a crying need for the reduction 
of the number of administrative units. In like 
manner through consolidation of schools and 
transportation of pupils the number of atten- 
dance units should be greatly diminished. There 
is no present prospect of efficiency or economy 
in the administration of schools except upon 
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the basis of the organization of units of admin- 
istration large enough to justify the employ- 
ment of a chief executive officer supported by 
competent specialists in the field of adminis- 
tration and supervision. There is little real 
possibility of improving the curricula of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools so long as a 
large percentage of children is enrolled in 
one- or two-teacher elementary schools or in 
the small high schools in which two or three 
teachers are asked to accept responsibility for 
all that is taught. 

Dawson, in his Satisfactory Local School 
Units, proposes a desirable minimum of seven 
teachers for an elementary school and ten 
teachers for a six-year high school. He finds, 
as well, on the basis of an analysis of the situa- 
tion in several states, that it is desirable to 
set up an administrative organization to in- 
clude from 6,000 to 12,000 pupils, with a mini- 
mum administrative unit responsible for 1,750 
pupils. These reforms he considers essential 
in order that there may be an efficient educa- 
tional administration of the school system, com- 
petent supervision of instruction, adequate 
health supervision, and effective census and 
attendance service. Any proposal for the re- 
financing of education on a state and national 
basis may well take account of this necessity 
for the reorganization of local units of atten- 
dance and administration. While it would not 
seem desirable to force the issue of consoli- 
dation upon the people locally, it has been 
found possible, upon the basis of careful sur- 
veys and by means of support for new build- 
ings, to bring about the desired reorganization 
with the complete acceptance and good will 
of those involved. : 

We have a professional obligation in this 
field of the reorganization of our school sys- 
tem which calls for extended inquiries and for 
the acquaintance of our public with the 
changes which are necessary in order that the 
service which we represent may be performed 
more effectively and more economically. 

In a recent Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association dealing with the nation’s 
school building needs, it is proposed, upon the 
basis of an inquiry that was instituted in several 
states, that approximately 1,392,000 pupils are 
housed in buildings that have been pronounced 
unsafe or insanitary. It is my judgment that 
this is an understatement rather than an exag- 
geration of the situation with respect to school 
buildings. From surveys made in more than 
fifty cities scattered throughout the United 
States and in three states, I estimate that at 
least 25 per cent of all school buildings now 
in use are little suited to the program of edu- 
cation which our current social situation de- 
mands. There are millions of children housed 
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in school buildings which offer only the most 
meagre accommodation of a fixed seat, a dingy 
blackboard, a few textbooks, and a very mini- 
mum of sanitary facilities. I estimate, as well, 
that at least one-fourth of all the children 
enrolled in our schools have no adequate play 
facilities provided for them. If large units of 
attendance and of administration are to be set 
up, they will serve the communities in which 
they are placed only when more adequate 
buildings and more generous equipment are 
provided. 


In a bulletin on Space Requirements for the 
Children’s Playground, issued by the National 
Recreation Association, it is proposed that the 
minimum play space required to serve 300 
elementary school children is two and one- 
half acres, and that a playground for 1,000 
elementary school children would have to in- 
clude as much as five and one-third acres in 
order to care for the play needs of this group. 
When one allows for the space occupied by 
the building and for landscaping, it would ap- 
pear that the minimum desirable site for an 
elementary school would be five acres, and 
that correspondingly larger spaces of from ten 
to twenty acres would be required to accom- 
modate the play needs of junior and senior high 
school groups. It is essential that these oppor- 
tunities for play be provided for school children 
if we are to take account of their physical 
well being and of their social development. 
There are cities in the United States that have 
already met these standards in their recent 
schoolhousing, but the job remains to be done 
for most urban and for most rural communities 
throughout the country. 


The program of reconstruction of school 
buildings will involve the adaptation of the 
school plant to the needs of our current pro- 
gram of education. We can no longer rest satis- 
fied with classrooms of the traditional sort. 
Modern elementary and secondary schools must 
be equipped with libraries, laboratories, 
shops, gardens, studios, auditoriums, and gym- 
nasiums. Without these facilities it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, even for able teach- 
ers to render the service to children that is 
essential for their personal and social develop- 
ment. A billion or more of the $4,800,000,000 
proposed for public works could be spent to 
advantage on school buildings throughout the 
United States. There is no other area in which 
the need is more certainly indicated and one 
in which the return to our society would be 
more sure. It is the duty of educational leaders 
locally, in the state, and in the nation to call 
attention to these needs for better schoolhous- 
ing and to present the case to the local, to the 
state, and to the national governments for ac- 
tion. It is gratifying to know that the United 
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States Commissioner of Education already has 
under consideration a survey of school build- 
ing needs throughout the nation. 


Some progress has been made during the 
period of the depression in raising the level for 
entrance to the profession. Much remains to 
be done in the revision of the curricula of 
teachers colleges and of the graduate schools of 
education in our universities. One might even 
have the temerity to propose that this would 
be a good time to carry into effect throughout 
the United States provision for the certification 
of supervisory and administrative officers on 
the basis of that broad professional training 
which educational leadership implies. 


Our profession has an obligation to work for 
the establishment, particularly in the state and 
county administrative offices, of the principle 
of selection of persons competent for these 
most important posts without reference to par- 
tisan politics. The highest type of educational 
leadership, as has been amply demonstrated in 
American cities, is dependent upon‘the selection 
of a professional executive by a board of edu- 
cation that is free to choose the man or woman 
best qualified without respect to the political 
affiliation, the religion, or the place of resi- 
dence of the one selected. It is true that in 
many of the states it would be necessary to 
amend the Constitution in order to provide 
this better basis for the development of state 
and local leadership. It is the duty of our pro- 
fession to seek the consent of the people to 
this change in the interest of the cause of 
public education. 


The movement for the recognition of the pro- 
fessional executive is coming more and more to 
be acknowledged in government. The council- 
manager type of city government follows the 
pattern, established almost a hundred years ago, 
of the board of education employing a profes- 
sional superintendent of schools. The profes- 
sionalization of the state office has already been 
developed in fourteen of our states. Leaders 
in education have an obligation to work for 
the establishment of this better practice in 
state and county educational - administration. 

Competent leadership will express itself in 
the growth of the entire professional personnel 
of our schools. However high we make the 
requirement for entrance to the profession of 
teaching, the real job of developing profes- 
sional competence will be accomplished, if at 
all, during the period of professional service. 
The most satisfactory measure of the quality 
of leadership in any school system is to be 
found in the responsibility aecepted by all 
members of the teaching staff fat the improve- 
ment and development of the educational ser- 
vice. It is only in school systéms in which 
the ideas and achievements of those who work 
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with children are utilized in the development 
of curricula, in the modification of school pro- 
cedures, and in the organization and adminis- 
tration of the schools, that true leadership 
exists. 
Difficulties Involved in Introducing Socio- 
economic Problems into the Curriculum 


Charles H. Judd, Head of the Department of 
Education, University of Chicago 

There are at least five major difficulties which 
stand in the way of introducing socio-economic 
materials into the curriculum Of the public 
schools. First, leaders in American communi- 
ties, such as representatives of big business and 
organized labor, do not want the schools to 
give instruction in the social studies. Second, 
the specialists in the social sciences are either 
unable or unwilling to present their materials 
in a form which can be used to cultivate gen- 
eral popular understanding of the social 
sciences. Furthermore, the specialists cannot 
agree on what should be taught in the public 
schools. Third, teachers in the public schools 
are for the most part unequipped with an un- 
derstanding of social problems. Fourth, the 
traditional school curriculum does not permit 
of the introduction of new subjects at an early 
stage. Consequently, many pupils are deprived 
of the opportunity of studying social problems 
because they leave the educational system be- 
fore reaching the higher grades. Fifth, educa- 
tors are absorbed in debating about the methods 
which should be adopted in teaching the social 
studies and do not devote themselves, as they 
should, to the preparation of materials which 
can be used in schools in order to determine by 
trial what phases of the social studies are in- 
teresting to pupils and within the range of 
their understanding. 

Credit Unions 
Mary C. Ralls, Teacher in E. C. White Elemen- 
tary School, Kansas City, Missouri 


To many people the term “credit union” 
means nothing. To a few it means a European 
importation. To many it means economic in- 
dependence. It means to thousands of teachers 
the opportunity for a calmer, saner, untroubled 
mind in these days of depression. It means 
the power of assisting their loved ones who 
have lost positions and homes. It means ad- 
vancement in their profession by attending 
school. In other words it means a life saver. 

At the time of crisis when there is an emer- 
gency demand for money, the teacher has no 
collateral but his character. His only hope 
then is the small loan company with its high 
interest charges (344% per month in Pennsyl- 
vania) or failing there, the loan shark who 
deducts interest before giving the amount of 
the loan and whose rate of interest is governed 
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only by his greed or the applicant’s need of 
money. Some of these loan sharks have col- 
lected as high as 48% on a small loan. 

The credit union system strikes directly at 
this appalling economic waste. It seeks to pro- 
mote thrift and eliminate usury. The Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Law defines a credit 
union as a “Corporation formed for the purpose 
of accumulating and investing the savings of 
its members and making loans to them for 
provident purposes.” It is a cooperative as- 
sociation whose objects are: (1) to promote 
thrift among its members; (2) to provide its 
members with credit facilities. It has long 
been found that the credit union educates its 
members in the care and investment of their 
savings; promotes thrift by making saving a 
habit; accumulates funds for credit among its 
members at small rates of interest; and dis- 
courages the borrowing from the loan sharks, 
or the need for charity in times of crisis. 

The credit union is not a philanthropy. A 
credit union is not banking for profit. It is a 
cooperative loan business, instituted for the 
service of its members, and for them alone. 
It is a loan business which works best when 
the common bond of employment is close. It 
is a banking system under the same banking 
laws and auditing as any bank. It is under 
the State Banking Department or it may be, as 
in Missouri, supervised by the Department of 
Securities under the Secretary of State. The 
difference is the set-up. Since it receives its 
charter from the State Department of Bank- 
ing, reports of the business and audits are re- 
quired. The number of delinquent loans and 
the total amount of delinquent payment as well 
as bad loans, if any, must be reported to the 
Department. An audit is made once a year 
and the treasurer sends a semiannual report 
of the business. 

The credit unions in the United States owe 
their origin and growth to the loyalty and de- 
votion of one man, who saw far beyond and 
not only saw but did something about it. 
Edward A. Filene, a merchant and philan- 
thropist of Boston, is the founder and father 
of credit unions. Credit unions have grown 
since the first one was established in 1908. They 
stretch across the country today and are stead- 
ily gaining in strength. Fifteen years ago about 
fifty credit unions were in operation with small 
capital stock, assets amounting to probably 
not more than $500,000. Today there are more 
than three thousand with a membership of over 
425,000 and assets amounting to over $60,000,- 
000. Thirty-eight states and the District of 
Columbia have credit union laws, and the 
Seventy-third Congress passed the Federal 
Credit Union Law last June. 


Note.—Under the Credit Union Law of Penn- 
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sylvania (a bill sponsored by the PSEA) over 
30 credit unions have been organized and are 
now in operation. 


The Future of the National Education 
Association 


J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary PSEA 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Should the Profession (through the NEA) 
Provide for the Protection of Teachers and 
Administrators Who are Unjustly Treated? 
Teachers are sometimes unjustly treated: 


1. By society, which denies them social jus- 
tice, by failing to enable them to provide 
a competence for old age, or by failing to 
provide an adequate retirement system. 

To assist such teachers, the NEA might 
well establish a welfare fund, made up 
of voluntary contributions by members, to 
supplement the income of those in finan- 
cial distress. 

The Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation has established such a fund and 
is now assisting 70 beneficiaries with 
monthly checks ranging from $5.22 to $30. 
The monthly payroll to these elderly 
teachers totals $1400.00. 


2. By employers, who destroy teacher morale 
by dismissal for personal, political, or 
trivial causes, thus destroying all sense of 
security of position. The glaring abuse 
of such authority is the “blanket dismis- 
sal” of an entire corps of teachers for the 
purpose of reducing salaries. Such pro- 
cedures require tenure or civil service 
legislation. The NEA should become ac- 
tively interested in this important pro- 
fessional problem. 


3. By employers who abridge academic 
freedom by seeking to determine the brand 
of economic and social principles taught. 
While I do not advocate that every cracked- 
brained college professor should be 
given free rein to exploit his half-baked, 
unsound, pet theories, I do advocate that 
the NEA should carry in its budget a 
substantial item to protect teachers and 
professors of sound judgment in their right 
to teach sound doctrines unhampered. This 
fund could be used to assist such teachers 
in retaining their positions or in main- 
taining them, if ousted, till they are satis- 
factorily located. 


4. By associates who act in an unethical way. 
The NEA has a code of ethics which sets 
desirable ethical goals for members, but 
the Association has no ethics commission 
to interpret the code, to investigate viola- 
tions, to see that members live up to the 
code, and to provide redress for those 
who suffer from unethical procedures of 
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fellow members of the profession. The 
work and investigations of such a Com- 
mission on Professional Ethics should be 
financed by the NEA. 


May I suggest one additional way in which 
the NEA may protect its members? Namely, 
by providing legal counsel. I realize that 
neither local, state, nor national associations 
can provide attorneys for members who bring 
suits from which they alone, if successful, 
would benefit, but there are cases in which 
general procedures, principles, and interpreta- 
tions are involved where it is most appropriate 
for such associations to pay for legal counsel 
to assist in proper adjudication. 





History Conference 
University of Pittsburgh 


The third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Historical Association and the sixth an- 
nual History Conference of the University of 
Pittsburgh will meet jointly April 19 and 20 
in Pittsburgh when the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Society and the University of Pitts- 
burgh, through its history department and ex- 
tension division, will be hosts. 


Alfred P. James of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, chairman of the program committee, 
has announced the following speakers: A. P. 
Whitaker, Cornell University; Curtis W. Gar- 
rison, Pennsylvania State Archivist, Harrisburg; 
Julian Boyd, Pennsylvania Historical Society; 
Dora Mae Clark, Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg; Mrs. Charles Shuttock Fox, Bethlehem; 
Philip Kline, University of Pennsylvania; J. 
Cutler Andrews, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Burke M. Hermon, Pennsylvania State 
College; and Helen Kiester, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


One session of the program will be devoted 
to archival research and another to the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the Committee 
on Social Studies. The latter will be discussed 
by R. O. Hughes, board of education, Pitts- 
burgh; P. W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh; 
John F. Brougher, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg; Percy B. Caley, Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh; et al. 


A. Boyd Hamilton, Secretary of the State 
Senate, Harrisburg, is president of the state 
historical association and John S. Fisher, 
former Governor, is president of the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. Local arrange- 
ments are being made by Franklin Holbrook 
of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
Irene Stewart of the Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, and C. Stanton Belfour of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Extension Division. 
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Study Habits or Scatter-Brain Thoughts? 


RACHEL SALISBURY 
Union High School, Milton, Wisconsin 


How many adults do you know who can be 
depended upon to read directions carefully and 
follow them accurately? How many of them, 
over a friendly cup of tea, can tell you with 
any directness the one-two-three things the 
minister said in his Sunday sermon? Having 
just read the biography of John Paul Jones, 
how many of them can name his three out- 
standing achievements? The chances are that, 
like high school pupils, they read directions too 
hurriedly to get things right the first time, that 
they remember nothing from the sermon ex- 
cept the illustrations, and that they can tell 
little about Jones except that he was fastidious- 
ly fond of dress or had a high-powered temper. 
Facing adult inability to deal with the serious 
problems of the times, we are likely to ask the 
final question, How much of the apparent in- 
attention and dullness of thinking in adults is 
due to poor habits uncorrected or actually ac- 
quired in school? 


It is doubtful whether the average man ever 
practices better learning or thinking habits in 
after-school life, than he used during school 
years. In view of the prevalent opinion that 
when a boy graduates he is through studying 
and has finished his education, it is doubtful 
whether he even uses what study habits he has 
to any extent. This condition is more lament- 
able when we consider that solving school 
problems (even textbook problems) requires 
the exercise of exactly the same mental habits 
that are required in solving life problems. In 
school or out, a person reads for facts, makes 
observations, weighs authority, infers, validates, 
forms judgments, expresses opinions; and he 
does these well or ill according to his estab- 
lished habits of study. These habits begin in 
school years. Each of us teachers may well 
ask, “How many of my students, when they 
are adults, will be able to get the important 
points from books read, or from lectures heard, 
or to organize their experiences, direct and 
vicarious, into some communication useful for 
their own purpose?” 

When the hilarious breezes of reunion at the 
beginning of each school year have subsided 
somewhat, we are likely to hear the rattling of 
the skeletons in the scholastic closet, chief 
among which skeletons is the mammoth of 
poor study habits. No matter how great the 
delight of seeing Peggy McQuade’s friendly 
smile once more, it is apparent by the third 
day that she can’t study any better this year 
than she did last. She never could pick out 
the important facts in a civics lesson; and here 
on her first paper in science, she declares se- 


riously that the chief thing to remember about 
Keppler is that he had a copper nose. Last 
year Billy Mottel failed many a time in English 
because he never paid the slightest attention 
to directions. If he was told to use ink, he used 
pencil; if he was told to read the first act and 
write a summary, he read the whole play and 
wrote nothing. Here on his first mathematics 
paper he has written only a brief list of an- 
swers, when he was asked to make a complete 
record of his calculations for evidence of meth- 
od. For three years both of these pupils have 
been rated at the edge of failure; they are ap- 
parently headed for another year of only bor- 
derline success. Why? 


Supervised Practice In Study Habits 

Perhaps in our crowded curriculum we have 
been hoping that reliable study habits would 
be automatic by-products of the total environ- 
ment. Perhaps we have been depending too 
much upon advice and have not given enough 
practice and training under guidance. In in- 
dustry experts make analyses of motions and 
procedures in order to improve the quality of 
the goods and to reduce the time consumed in 
producing them. They call this increased ef- 
ficiency. These experts do not call their em- 
ployes together and give them a lecture, with 
advice about motions and processes. They 
show them individually how to work, and they 
watch them use the new methods until the men 
have acquired skill. Literally, they give super- 
vised practice. 

In the huge business of schooling similar effi- 
ciency is needed. Improvement of the quality 


_of the learning products, at a saving of time, is 


highly important. Here likewise it cannot be 
acquired merely by giving advice. The teach- 
er-expert must go about among the students, 
showing them how to study, and watching 
them use the new methods until they have ac- 
quired skill in their use. There must be true, 
supervised study. 

In face of the problems of supervised study 
the following questions persistently arise: 

Can a specific study habit be isolated and con- 
scious training given to improve pupil efficiency 
in using that study habit? Will that study 
habit, practiced in one set of circumstances, 
transfer to other similar study situations? Will 
it, in addition, affect a pupil’s general learning 
or thinking habits, so that transfer to adult life 
may be expected to occur? 

Checking Improved Study Habits 

An answer to these questions was sought in 
an experiment carried on last year with 474 
high school pupils in Wisconsin. The study 
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habit selected for training was outlining. Sev- 
enth, ninth, and twelfth-grade pupils were used. 
At each of these grade levels all of the pupils 
were first given a series of six tests; then ap- 
proximately half of the pupils (the experimen- 
tal group) were given special training in out- 
lining in their English classes, and the other 
half (the control group) studied English in the 
regular way, having no part in the training. 
At the end of the experimental period all of 
the pupils were again given the tests. These 
beginning and end tests showed any improve- 
ment made by either group. 

The training consisted of 30 lessons in out- 
lining and summarizing, the psychological steps 
of which were so carefully developed that the 
pupils were likely to achieve mastery at every 
point.. The exercises used for practice were 
entirely objective and self-explanatory, so that 
differences due to teacher treatment were prac- 
tically negligible. In all of the exercises analy- 
sis of thought was emphasized first and making 
the outline followed merely as evidence that 
the pupil had comprehended the relationships 
which the author had intended to express 
among his ideas. It was thought that such 
training in the study habit of outlining might 
improve pupil chances of school success. 

Matched pairs of pupils:(one from the ex- 
perimental and one from the control group) 
were practically equal in initial mental age, in- 
telligence quotient, and reading ability. Any 
gains made by a control pupil were subtracted 
from the gains made by his experimental mate, 
and the difference was held to be the real gain 
made by the experimental pupil, due to the 
training. In Schools C and D the experimental 
pupils took the training intermittently, using 
the special lessons twice a week for one se- 
mester (15 school weeks). In Schools A and B 
the experimental pupils took the training in- 
tensively, using the special lessons each day 
for 30 days (6 school weeks). 

It was found that very significant gains in 
reading ability were made at all grade levels. 
In 6 weeks, trained pupils in Schools A and B 
raised their reading ability from one to two 
school grades; and in one semester trained 
pupils in Schools C and D raised their reading 
ability over one school grade. During the same 
periods, the corresponding control pupils made 
no changes in their grade levels. As measured 
by the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 
3, it was found that training in outlining as 
given in these four schools brought very defi- 
nite and statistically reliable improvement in 
reading ability. 

It was also found that definite improvement 
in the study of content subjects occurred, al- 
though no outlining assignments in any of the 
content subjects (history, civics, science) were 
ever given. The training in outlining was giv- 
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en in English classes, and any application of 
the study habit to content subjects was made 
involuntarily or unconsciously by the pupils 
themselves, and constituted transfer of the 
study habit. 

Experimental groups in seventh-grade his- 
tory and ninth-grade civics made over twice as 
much improvement on standardized tests as 
their matched controls. A ninth-grade science 
group did 20 per cent better on a final test than 
their matched controls. The group in twelfth- 
grade history and a second group in ninth- 
grade civics did 50 per cent and 70 per cent 
better than their matched controls. Training 
in outlining and summarizing, as given in Eng- 
lish classes in this experiment, transferred suc- 
cessfully to history and civics, and somewhat 
to science, causing greater improvement in 
scholarship in these subjects than that made by 
untrained pupils. 

It was also found that the trained pupils did 
better on a reasoning test than their matched 
controls. The Burt Graded Reasoning Test’ 
was given at the beginning and end of the 
experimental period, but at no time in be- 
tween was practice in formal reasoning prob- 
lems given to any pupils. The only practice in 
thinking was that required in outlining, where 
ideas were judged to be main topics, subtopics, 
or no topic at all, and were set in their proper 
places in an outline. This practice in think- 
mg* transferred effectively to the reasoning 
problems, bringing much higher grades for the 
trained pupils, who made from 50 to 250 per 
cent better scores on the final tests than their 
matched controls. That training in outlining, 
as a study habit, as given in this experiment, 
caused definite improvement in reasoning 
ability is clear from these data. 


Critical Ratios of the Gains Made by the 
Experimental Groups 


12th 9th 9th 7th 
6 wks. 6 wks. 1 sem. 1 sem. 
4 38 2 


Grade 
Time 
No. of 
Reading ° 6.2 5.0 Ay : 
Reasoning 3. 5.5 3 0 
Transfer 3.1 3.3 0 
(hist.) (civics) 


(history) 


2.0 
(civics) 
1.6 


(science) 


The above table of critical ratios shows 
that these gains were not due to chance but 
were legitimate effects of training in outlining 
and summarizing. A critical ratio or 2.0 in- 
dicates that 3 gains out of a hundred may have 
been due to chance; a critical ratio of 3.0 or 


2The 30 lessons are included in Better Work Habits, 
by Rachel Salisbury. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1932, 219 pp. 

2 Burt, Cyril. Mental and Scholastic Tests. 
and Son, London, pp. 239-242. 

3 Thorndike, E. L. Reading as reasoning. 
Educational Psychology, 8: 323-332, 1917. 

(Turn to page 433) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 








Unemployed youths from sixteen to twenty-three years of age present one 
of America’s most serious problems at the present time. The organization 
and successful operation of the Civilian Conservation Corps Camps have 
accomplished more perhaps than any other agency in giving purposeful em- 
ployment and education to many boys and young men who otherwise would 
be riding the rods, thumbing rides on our highways, and inevitably becom- 
ing entangled in difficulties which would lead many into jails and detention 
homes. But the C. C. C. Camps ean reach only a small percentage of the 
number who need and deserve an opportunity to work or to remain in 
school. If a way could be found, and a plan must surely be devised, to give 
youths, who have completed our high schools and who are unable to find 
employment, an opportunity to continue their education, youths, who now 
are tasting the bitter fruits of idleness, could then lead purposeful and 
happy lives. 

No better plan could be found for spending some of the money which is 
being appropriated for relief than that of allocating a sufficient sum to open 
the high schools of America during the hours when they are not used for 
regular high school classes for the organization of classes for unemployed 
youths. By taking the late afternoon hours, evenings, and Saturdays, there 
is ample time to prepare a program of education which will meet this need. 
Classes could be offered on the junior college level for boys and girls who 
are ambitious to obtain a college education. But of greater importance is 
the organization of terminal courses of unit type which are vocational in 
character and which will also prepare for future citizenship. Courses in 
economics, political science, and eurrent social, economic, and political prob- 
lems which would interpret and assist in explaining the complexities of 
present-day life are essential in the preparation of young people for citizen- 
groups in American life today. All we need is sufficient funds for the em- 
ship. Our high school buildings are adequate in size and equipment for the 
educational, social, and recreational needs of one of the most important 
ployment of properly trained teachers. Young America turned adrift after 
high school graduation without an opportunity for education, social and 
recreational enjoyment, or the inability to find employment will become one 
of America’s greatest liabilities. But if America’s youths, who have gradu- 
ated from high school, ean be placed under proper educational guidance and 
instruction, they will learn to meet life’s problems with courage, under- 
standing, and success. To meet the challenge of the proper guidance of 
American youth is one of the Nation’s most serious responsibilities and 


Edueation’s greatest opportunity. 
BEN G. GRAHAM, 


President. 
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The Legislative Situation 


Constitutional revision and new taxes con- 
tinue to be the two major issues before the 
General Assembly. The Senate committee con- 
sidering bills having to do with constitutional 
, revision concluded its hearings Wednesday, 
March 6. It is expected that the outcome of 
these hearings will be a bill on constitutional 
revision combining some of the features of the 
Ruth Bill with some of the Woodward Bill. It 
is generally expected that the basic features of 
this compromise bill will provide for: 

1. A referendum in the September primary 
on the question of holding a constitutional con- 
vention 

2. Election of delegates 

3. Submission of a new constitution to the 
voters at the spring primary of 1936 

4. Effective date of the new constitution, if 
approved, June 1, 1936. 

Another point of view that has been pre- 
sented is that the General Assembly, immedi- 
ately following the close of the present session, 
may convene in special session and act as a 
constitutional convention in framing a new 
constitution. 

A conclusive agreement on constitutional re- 
vision as this is written does not seem in pros- 
pect in the near future. 


Tax Revision 

During the week of March 4 the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House devoted practi- 
cally all of the two days to hearings on various 
tax proposals suggested by Governor Earle in 
his budget message (see March JOURNAL, page 
371). During these hearings most strenuous op- 
position seemed to be against the increase in 
the gasoline tax, the tax on amusements, and 
the tax on tobacco. Considerable sentiment is 
developing for a sales tax although Governor 
Earle repeatedly has expressed his opposition 
to this method of securing additional revenue. 

On Monday evening, March 11, Governor 
Earle spoke to a joint session of the legislature 
proposing a graduated income tax to be used 
for school purposes urging the necessity for 
relieving local real estate from its present ex- 
cessive burden of taxation. The Governor ad- 
vocated a graduated income tax to be used 
wholly for school purposes with an immediate 
test in the courts to determine its constitution- 
ality. 

Finances 

_The amounts which appear in the budget pre- 
sented by Governor Earle for the biennium 
1935-37 are not sufficient to carry on the pres- 
ent standards of our public school program. 
The immediate situation requires that the fol- 
lowing amounts be provided to maintain the 
schools at their status quo: 
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Deficiency appropriations 
Salaries of county su- 


perintendents ....... $ 44,150 
Salaries of assistant 
county superintendents 46,850 
Transportation ........ 380,000 
Vocational education .. 215,000 
Support of public schools 4,300,000 
—————_ $4,986,000 
Emergency aid grant .............. $5,000,000 


Minimum school subsidies in the 


following amounts: 


TEANSHOLIATION «22666 08sec vseenns $3,000,000 
Vocational education ............. 1,000,000 
State Teachers Colleges .......... 4,500,000 
Support of public schools ........ 58,000,000 


Educational Bills 

Thus far very few bills of major educational 
significance have been acted on. Exceptions 
are the Reising Bill, House Bill 355, which es- 
tablishes minimum standards for juvenile labor, 
passed finally by the House on February 27; the 
Ruth Bill, House Bill 547, which reopens the 
retirement system, passed finally by the House 
on February 19; and House Resolution No. 36 
sponsored by Mr. Andrews which provides for 
a special committee of five members of the 
House appointed by the Speaker to secure all 
readily available information as to the present 
cost and functioning of the school system in 
this Commonwealth. 





1935 Travel Contests 


Readers of this magazine who plan to travel 
during 1935 will be interested to learn that The 
Instructor is again conducting two travel con- 
tests, and offering a total of $1,000 in cash 
prizes. The descriptive travel contest includes 
manuscripts relating to travel between October 
16, 1934, and October 15, 1935—the date when 
both contests close. The better teacher contest 
includes manuscripts showing the personal and 
professional benefits obtained from travel over 
a period of years. 

The contests are open to teachers and ad- 
ministrators in schools ranging from kinder- 
garten to ninth grade inclusive; to instructors 
who are preparing student-teachers for service 
in any of these grades; and to students in 
teachers colleges, normal schools, and college 
departments of education who intend to teach 
in these grades. 

Manuscripts are to be in the form of letters, 
and must be concerned with travel by rail, bus, 
steamship or motorship, or air transport; in- 
cidental travel by private automobile may be 
included. 

Detailed information, needed by every pro- 
spective contestant, can be obtained by ad- 
dressing: Travel Editor, The Instructor, Dans- 
ville, New York. 
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Schoolmen’s Week 


and 


Southeastern Convention District 

Schoolmen’s Week and the Southeastern Con- 
vention District of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association will hold their annual con- 
vention this year from April 3-6 inclusive at 
the University of Pennsylvania. The general 
theme of the conference will be Educational 
Responsibilities of Today and Tomorrow. 

The speakers will include: Governor George 
H. Earle, James N. Rule, State superintendent 
of public instruction; Clyde L. King, University 
of Pennsylvania; Cyrus H. Peaka, Columbia 
University; Shio Sakanashi, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.; Walter Biddle Saul, 
member, board of education, Philadelphia; 
Cameron Beck, director, New York Stock Ex- 
change Institute; Will Grant Chambers, dean, 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; John H. Minnick, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania; H. Gordon 
Hullfish, Ohio State University; John Lund, 
formerly superintendent, Newton, Mass.; David 
Snedden, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Jean Betzner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Mary Dabney Davis, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; B. R. 
Buckingham, Ginn and Company, Boston, 
Mass.; Arch. O. Heck, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio; George H. Chatfield, director 
of attendance, New York City; L. Thomas Hop- 
kins, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
George M. Wiley, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, New York; V. T. Thayer, Ethical 
Culture Schools, New York City; Howard W. 
Odum, University of North Carolina; William C. 
Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Mrs. Curtis Bok, formerly of Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri; Alfred D. Simpson, assist- 
ant commissioner of education, Washington, D. 
C.; Harold L. Dawson, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; Luther Harr, sec- 
retary, department of banking, Harrisburg; 
vessie Gray, president, Philadelphia Teachers 
Association; Pitts Sandborn, director, Radio In- 
stitute of the Audible Arts, New York City; 
Mary Hall, Librarian, Girls’ High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. Homer P. Rainey, presi- 
dent, Bucknell University; Bessie M. Mottley, 
educational and vocational advisor, Richmond, 
Virginia; Merrill Doolittle, Warren Harding 
High School, Bridgeport, Connecticut; John L. 
Childs, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
William A. Carr, director, research division, 
National Education Association; Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
and Thomas S. Gates, president, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The following topics are being given con- 
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sideration in the program: school directors pro- 
grams; teacher qualification; comparative edu- 
cation; philosophies underlying school promo- 
tion; public education and child labor; adult 
education; preparation of teachers; educational 
measurements; the function of supervision in a 
program of education; needs of the older youth; 
textbook programs; in-service development of 
teachers; pupil personnel services; curriculum 
for today and tomorrow; extending the program 
of secondary education; the junior college; psy- 
chological demonstrations; secondary education 
and social reconstruction; school and college 
guidance; finance programs; guidance programs; 
health education; sources of revenue for educa- 
tion; library and the school; what is demanded 
of a reading program today; visual and auditory 
program. 
_ School Directors 


The initial session, Wednesday forenoon, April 
3, will be devoted to the interests of School Di- 
rectors and Schoolmen. Mrs. Alice D. Scatter- 
good, past president of the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors’ Association, West Chester, has 
arranged a program on School Finance with the 
following speakers: James N. Rule, superinten- 
dent of public instruction; Clyde L. King, State 
budget advisor; and Frank W. Ruth, Demo- 
cratic floor leader, Representative Assembly. 
They will discuss Financing Education, Teach- 
ers’ Salaries, The State Budget, and pending 
educational legislation. General discussion will 
follow the formal program. Note the time and 
place: Wednesday, April 3, at 9:30, Houston 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

The theme of the afternoon session, 1:30 to 
4:00, will be, The Larger Unit of Administra- 
tion versus the Present System. 

Inquiries concerning this convention should 
be addressed to LeRoy A. King, Secretary, 113 
Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 





National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 39th Annual Convention 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will hold its 39th annual convention 
in Miami, Florida, April 29-May 3. The theme 
of the meeting is The Home-The Index to 
National Life. The Miami Biltmore Hotel at 
Coral Gables is the convention headquarters. 

Special railroad rates of one and one-third 
fare for the round trip to Miami may be ob- 
tained at all stations in the United States on 
presentation of an_ identification certificate 
which may be secured from the state president 
by members of local Congress units. 
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Parent-Teacher Association 

To Our TEACHERS: 

The Parent-Teacher Association is recognized 
as being keenly alert to the mutual needs of 
teachers, pupils, and parents. 

Having this in mind, and believing an or- 
ganization of Parents and Teachers beneficial 
to every school, your organization presents the 
following reasons, adopted by the Executive 
Board of the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Inc., for belonging to State and 
national organizations: 

1. Because the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is the largest group in the 
world which centers its whole interest on 
the welfare of children 

. Because intelligent cooperation between 
home and school is necessary for the best 
development of the child 

. Because we want to be united with other 
parents and teachers all over the country 
who have problems similar to our own 

. Because the individual alone can do little, 
but through organization it is possible to 
work effectively for things we believe in 

. Because an organization must have funds 
for operating expenses even if the work is 
done by volunteers 
Because experience has taught us that a 
group without the background of a State 
and national connection seldom lives long, 
or accomplishes very much during its life 
time 
Because the helps that come to my group 
from the parent organization combine the 
experiences of thousands of other groups, 
and my organization gets the benefit of all 
this experience 

. Because our homes, our children, and our 
schools are most important to us, and we 
realize they are a part of the community, 
the state, and the nation; and whatever 
affects the larger group will affect us locally 

. Because we as a part of the State and na- 
tional organization have an opportunity to 
help shape legislation which affects the 
child’s health and general welfare 

. Because we do not take material things 
which do not belong to us, unless we pay 
for them. We have no right to take the 
ideas which are the property of an organiza- 
tion which we refuse to join. 

“It is my association, I am proud of it. I 

will give it my full support, and do my utmost 

to make it still better.” 





The hours we pass with happy prospects in 
view are more pleasant than those crowned with 


fruition. In the first case we cook the dish 
to our own appetite; in the last it is cooked for 
us. —Goldsmith 
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Pittsburgh Physical Education 


Conference 

The American Physical Education Associa- 
tion and its Eastern District Society, including 
also the Pennsylvania State Society, will hold 
their fortieth convention in the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, April 24-27, 1935. This con- 
vention marks also the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of this organization and will be 
especially significant because of the expected 
presence. of William G. Anderson, only survivor 
of the group whose vision and resourcefulness 
brought the infant organization into existence. 

Among the nationally known speakers to be 
heard at the general meetings are George S. 
Vincent, former president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation; John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education; E. V. McCollum of 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health; James N. Rule, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Ben G. Graham, superin- 
tendent of Pittsburgh schools, and Bernard C. 
Clausen, also of Pittsburgh. 

The scientific sectional meetings, including 
research, men’s athletics, college physical edu- 
cation, teacher training, dance, women’s ath- 
letics, private schools, public schools, health 
education, camping, recreation, and therapeu- 
tics, are also scheduling speakers of national 
repute, among them being H. Clifford Carlson, 
basket ball coach at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and John W. Sutherland, football coach 
at the same institution, whose teams have won 
national distinction; W. J. Livingstone, Denison 
University; T. P. Van Voorhis, Miami Univer- 
sity, Ohio; Anne Whitney, American Child 
Health Association; J. F. Williams, Columbia 
University; Mary Ella Chayer, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Delbert Oberteuffer, 
Ohio State University; Carl P. Schott, Univer- 
sity of West Virginia; C. W. Savage, Oberlin 
College; Elizabeth Rearick, University of Pitts- 
burgh; W. T. Rowe, Y. M. C. A., and others 
equally outstanding. 

A novel feature will be “tabloid” demonstra- 
tions—short demonstrations of typical school 
activities, immediately preceding general and 
sectional meetings; in addition the gymnastic 
team of Lehighton High School will give dem- 
onstrations before the public school section and 
at the Pennsylvania dinner. 

There will be abundant entertainment for 
those socially inclined, including the conven- 
tion banquet on Thursday evening, the conven- 
tion luncheon Friday noon, and the two even- 
ing dances in the beautiful ballroom of the 
hotel; the various breakfasts, dinners, and 
luncheons, including the Pennsylvania dinner 
on Friday evening, will round out a full pro- 
gram. A tour of the city and other diversions 
will be provided for visiting ladies who are 
not members of the Association. 
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F. DeWitt Zuerner 


F. DeWitt Zuerner, president of the Western 
Convention District, is a product of the schools 
of North Braddock, of which he is now super- 
intendent. He is a graduate of Otterbein Col- 
lege and Ohio State University. He received 
his master’s degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh and the doctor of laws from West- 
minster. Superintendent Zuerner has had a 
wide and varied experience in school work. 
He began his professional career as a teacher 
in Blairsville, serving as a high school principal 
and supervising principal, respectively from 
1910 to 1918. 

Upon his return from the army where he 
served two years, Superintendent Zuerner 
came to North Braddock. He served as a 
teacher, assisted in organizing the junior high 
schools, became junior high school principal, 
assistant supervising principal, and superin- 
tendent. He is a member of the Xi Chapter of 
the Phi Delta Kappa at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 





DISTRICT CONTEST 


Pa. Forensic and Music League 


The district contests of the Pennsylvania 
Forensic and Music League will be held dur- 
ing April at New Castle, Pittsburgh, McKees- 
port, Mt. Pleasant, Perryopolis, California, Lock 
Haven, Brookville, State College, Huntingdon, 
Waynesboro, Bloomsburg, Norristown, Ard- 
more, and other places. District directors are 
the following: Northwestern, H. M. B. Lehn, 
Supervising Principal, Grove City; Southwest- 
ern, Arthur S. Gilmore, California State Teach- 
ers College; Western, C. W. Ellenberger, Super- 
vising Principal, Brookville; North Central, A. 
D. Patterson, Lock Haven State Teachers Col- 
lege; Central, J. H. Neff, County Superinten- 
dent, Huntingdon; Southern, Walter E. Sever- 
ance, Principal, John Harris High School, Har- 
risburg; Northeastern, John B. Boyer, Assist- 
ant County Superintendent, Sunbury; Eastern, 
Joseph F. Noonan, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mahanoy Twp. Schools; Southeastern, Bruce C. 
Beach, Director of Music, Lower Merion Twp. 
Schools and Emma E. Christian, Principal, Nor- 
ristown High School. The final state contests 
at Oil City, April 26 and 27, will conclude the 
eighth season of state-wide contests for music 
and speech events when sight singing tests for 
choruses will be inaugurated. The Oil City 
program will be directed by the University of 
Pittsburgh Extension Division. For complete 
program and details, address the secretary, C. 
Stanton Belfour, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 

Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Providence, Rhode Island, since 1929, 
is the president-elect of the NEA Department 
of Superintendence. For several years he has 
worked with the department as chairman of the 
commission on educational leadership, 1933 
Yearbook; second vice-president, 1934-35; and 
member of the joint commission on the emer- 
gency in education. 

Dr. Stoddard, a native of Nebraska, taught 
in its rural schools, and served as superin- 
tendent of schools at Newman Grove, Have- 
lock, and Beatrice, Nebraska. He is a graduate 
of Peru State Teachers College and the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. He also studied law at 
the University of Michigan and earned the 
master of arts degree at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He was superintendent 
of schools at Bronxville, N. Y., from 1922-26, 
and at Schenectady, N. Y., from 1926 until he 
went to Providence in 1929. He received the 
degree of doctor of education from Rhode 
Island College of Education in 1933. 





Institute for Education by Radio 

The sixth annual institute for Education by 
Radio combined with the fifth annual assembly 
of the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education will be held at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, May 6, 7, and 8. 

The program will include an outline of pos- 
sibilities for the development of educational 
broadcasting under the Federal Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, a discussion of the educational 
problems of the college and university broad- 
casting stations, consideration of ways for or- 
supporting better and more 
popular programs for adults and children, as 
well as problems of finance. Emphasis will 
be placed upon the growing power of. radio 
broadcasting as an instrument to reach the 
public for political or public purposes. 
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BERMUDA 


IS A GRAND PLACE 
FOR A SUMMER VACATION 


There are two reasons for Bermuda’s 
popularity .. . one is the untold va- 
riety of things you can see and do; and 
the other is the surprising economy 
with which you can do them. 





The 2-day voyage is ri- 
diculously low in cost, 
despite its luxury; and 
staying at The Hamilton 
is just as purse-sparing, 
in spite of the high qual- 
ity of the accomoda- 
tions; service, and food. 
Our central location near 
all points of interest is a 
great convenience; our 
grand outdoor swim- 
ming pool is a popular 
rendezvous during the 
day as our gay Roof Gar- 
denis at night. The soft 
dance music of an ex- 
cellent orchestra, the romantic benig- 
nity of the Bermuda moon, and---- well, 
you’ll never be satisfied with anything 
else again. 


Here’s a Good Idea 

Why not try a vacation in miniature 

during Easter Week? After a week or 

so of snow-white lily fields, gay crowds, 
* quaint old-world atmosphere, you'll 

want to come back in the summer. 











Rates quoted in American Dollars. 


* 


ASK your travel agent 


for further information, literature and reservations. 
.Or apply to our New York Office, 41 E. 42nd St. 


. “al AMIN 


BERMUDA 


Wm. A. Buescher, Manager 


April, 1935 


Tri-State Commercial Education Assn. 
April 5 and April 6 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Friday, April 5 
5:30—Exhibitor’s and Advertiser’s Luncheon, 
Webster Hall 
8:00—Reception and Annual Convention Party, 
Duffs-Iron City College—Dancing and 
Games 
Saturday, April 6 
9: 30—Music 
Address of Welcome 
Business Meeting 
Current Issues in Commercial Education, 
W. R. Odell 
Cameron Beck 
1.00—Luncheon—Webster Hall 
Toastmaster—J. Freeman Guy, First As- 
sociate Superintendent Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools 
Vocation — vs. 
Clausen 
—Clarissa Hills, Secretary, Johnstown 


Vacation, Bernard C. 





Job Wanted 


Sixty dollars a month for eight months of 
the year is the average salary of North Caro- 
lina public school teachers. Thatis about equal 
to the wages of textile workers. Last fort- 
night North Carolinians were shocked, ashamed 
to read in the Raleigh News and Observer 
this “job-wanted” advertisement: 

School Teacher Offers Services 

Have taught almost 14 years. Have degree 
of Master of Arts. .... At present am adminis- 
trator of six schools, serve as principal of one, 
have five periods in classroom daily, hunt up 
delinquent children, find clothing for the in- 
digent, keep school busses running, raise money 
to carry on athletic program. ... For past two 
years my salary has been lower in my town 
than that of any local mail clerk, mail carrier, 
business manager or administrator, preacher, 
and of certain filling station employees and 
retail clerks. ... . Assets: one car (runs best 
in garage); three suits of clothes (when wear- 
ing two of which I find a strictly upright 
carriage advisable); one pair worn shoes (but 
feet in good shape). Also one sense of humor, 
somewhat groggy or in a comatose state (seems 
to be result of trying to explain to children 
the value of education in North Carolina). 

Last week the advertiser identified himself 
as School Superintendent J. C. Pugh of Red 
Springs. Salary $1,272 annually. Superinten- 
dent Pugh has received four offers, would 
probably become editor or advertising manager 
of a biweekly paper.—TIME, March 11, 1935. 
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Study Habits or Scatter-Brain Thoughts 
(From page 426) 

more indicates that there is not one gain in 
10,000 that could have been due to chance.‘ 
From these data we may conclude that the 
study habit of outlining can be so taught that 
it will bring improvement in reading, in study- 
ing content subjects, and in reasoning. 

In view of these conclusions the fact that 
Peggy McQuade and Billy Mottel go on doing 
poor work year after year may partly be due 
to the fact that they have not been trained to 
use efficient study habits. When brief training 
in one such study habit results not only in 
better school work but also in better thinking 
habits, we must believe that something can be 
done about study habits. 

One of the most pointed challenges directed 
to educators by society is: “What are you do- 
ing to make better thinkers of our children? 
We want them to meet the problems of a 
changing world better than we have done.” 
That their demand is not inconsistent with 
school objectives is shown by Dewey, who says, 
“We state emphatically that upon its intel- 
lectual side education consists in the forming 
of wide-awake, careful, thorough habits of 
thinking.” > 

We have shown. that very satisfactory results 
in the attainment of better thinking can be 
achieved in schools through transfer of train- 
ing in one study habit—outlining.* That train- 
ing in the conscious use of other common study 
habits might bring similar results through 
direct training as well as through transfer 
seems reasonable. Much thorough laboratory 
and classroom investigation in study habits is 
needed. Other study habits should be psycho- 
logically analyzed and training lessons con- 
structed to provide a maximum of practice in 
their successful use. As in the case of outlin- 
ing, improved skill in the use of a given study 
habit is almost certain to bring immediate im- 
provement in the quality of school learning and 
may also insure the development of habits of 
thinking and study that will function success- 
fully in adult life. 


Trip to Buffalo 
A trip to Buffalo with a two-fold purpose, i. 
e., Niagara Falls geology and park natural his- 
tory, was announced by R. A. Waldron, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, at the last 
meeting of the Biology Club of Western Penn- 
Sylvania. The dates are May 10, 11, 12. For de- 
tails write to Dr. Waldron. 


*Tiegs, E. W. and Crawford, €. C. Statistics for 
Teachers, Houghton, Mifflin Company, page 137. 

5 Dewey, John. How We Think. D. C. Heath and Co., 
1933, page 78. 

6 For a complete report of the investigation, see the 
Journal of Educational Research for December, 1934, 
(28 :241-254). 
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Bretow is reprint- 
ed a letter we received 
this year from a T. P. U. 
member. We believe it 
will be of interest to 
every teacher. 








Van Wert, Ohio 
December 31, 1934 
Teachers Protective Union 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

Upon discussing the merits of the 
Peerless with my BB and D Cer- 
tificates with a friend, I showed him 
the provisions under the Peerless. 
This man is at the top of his pro- 
fession in the home office of a mu- 
tual life insurance company and nat- 
urally is posted upon many angles of 
insurance. Upon congratulating me 
upon being able to buy such a policy, 
he said it would cost him $75.00 for 
a comparative one and he was not 
immediately aware of any place that 
a woman could purchase it. 


Very truly, 
Alice L. Carmody 





The “Peerless” costs only $30 
a year. It provides the most 
generous and complete protec- 
tion ever offered for this sum. 


q All T. P. U. Certificates (including 
the Non-Comparable, Exceptional, 
Peerless, Peerless %, Special, BB, B2 
and D) are regularly in force and 
being issued. B and C Certificates are 
no longer issued but outstanding cer- 
tificates remain in force.. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 


T. P. U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 
L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 
1200 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. D. Armstrong, General Deputy, 
1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 
many other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough informa- 
tion to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES. Book I, 
940 pp. Rudolph W. Chamberlain and 
Edwin B. Richards, Head, English Dept., 
Easton Jr.-Sr. H. S. Book II, 975 pp.; 
Book III, 909 pp.; Book IV, 905 pp. Ru- 
dolph W. Chamberlain. For Grades 9, 10, 
11, and 12. Iroquois Publishing Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Book I: Eleven’ short stories, Homer’s 
“Odyssey,” Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” 9 ballads, 49 
American Poems, and Shakespeare’s “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” Book II: Nine 
modern short stories and 3 short stories by 
leading story writers, Benjamin Franklin’s 
Autobiography, 9 letters, George Eliot’s “Silas 
Marner,” 15 poems, 20 story-essays, and “The 
Merchant of Venice.” Book III: Six bio- 


graphies of famous men; Shakespeare’s “Julius 


Caesar,” Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
4 modern one-act plays, 41 poems, 26 familiar 
essays, selections from 5 outstanding American 
novels. Book IV: Letters, poems, essays, one- 
act plays, a full-length American comedy, 
“Macbeth,” speeches, selections from present- 
day newspapers and magazine literature, and 
the complete story of English and American 
literature summed up clearly and interestingly. 


READING TO LEARN. Book I. Gerald A. Yoakam, 
Wm. C. Bagley, and Philip A. Knowlton, 
401 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $0.84 


A work-type informational reader for use 
concurrently with the basic reading textbook 
or as a second semester textbook. The subject 
matter is of the type contained in history, geog- 
raphy, elementary science, nature study, biog- 
raphy, civics, and health. Emphasis is put on 
character education, wise use of leisure, and 
welfare stories. Introductions and explanations 
written in the language of the child make the 
book practically self-teachable. Exercises pre- 
cede and follow the selections. 
SCIENCE IN OUR WORLD OF PROGRESS. 

Hunter and Walter G. Whitman. 
Illus. American 


The third book in the March of Science 
series for junior high school pupils. See 
general review of first two books on p. 392 of 
the March PSJ. 


George W. 
581 pp. 


THE THORNDIKE LIBRARY. Edited by Edward L. 
Thorndike, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Six volumes: 
Andersen's Fairy Tales, Hans Christian 
Andersen; Black Beauty, Anna Sewell; 
Pinocchio, C. Collodi; A Wonder Book, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; Heidi, Johanna 
Spyri; and The Little Lame Prince, Miss 
Mulock, and The Water Babies, Charles 
Kingsley. m one volume. Illus. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co. $0.80 each 

This series of children’s classics for children 

of fourth-grade reading ability is the fruit of 
Edward L. Thorndike’s many years of study, 
investigation, and scientific experimentation in 
the fields of reading and word study. His in- 
vestigations have proved that the difficulty of 
vocabulary is the reason why so many children 
fail to enjoy the good books recommended to 
them by teachers and librarians and why they 
do not read more of the better books. These 
books provide a new kind of reading material 
which will provide the desired esthetic values 
and interest and will at the same time be simple 
enough in respect to vocabulary and sentence 
construction for the child for whom it is in- 
tended to read it easily and rapidly with under- 
standing. The six volumes appear in an at- 
tractive format and are illustrated by capable 
artists. 

A First Book 1n Frencu. Philip H. Church- 
man, Clark University, Leland L. Atwood. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and 
Arthur R. Racine, Boston. 561 pp. Mac- 
millan. $1.76 

Methods: semi-inductive, using a prepared 
rule but not making it the starting-point: 
emphasis upon understanding of the printed 
page (reading) and the spoken word (aural 
composition); direct comprehension (silent 
reading) rather than deciphering and _trans- 
lation (but not discarding these); a semi-in- 
ductive period of observation and interpreta- 
tion before constructive work or close study 
of principles. Primary aim: to understand 

French on seeing or hearing it (and to un- 

derstand directly most of the time). Enough 

material for almost two years work. Manual 
for teachers, printed separately. 
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ings for teachers who qualify. 


teachers. 


TEACHERS - SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


Our Library Building Service provides an opportunity for substantial earn- 
Imminent publication of material for 
correlation and motivation makes this Service particularly interesting to 
In writing for information state fully your qualifications. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
1136 Lincoln Liberty Bidg., Phila. 
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Harrisburger 


Opposite Beautiful one Park 
HARRISBURG, PA 
The political, social, and ‘eet 
center for all Donespleante, Ideally 
located. 300 Rooms. 
Single, $2.50 to $4.00 
Double, $4.00 to $6.00 


o higher 
JOHN M. CRANDALL, Manager 











Direction 
AMERICAN HOTELS{CORP. § 
J. Leslie Kincaid, President 














Denver 11 Days 


N. E. A. All Expense $79 
FROM CHICAGO AND RETURN 


Intinerary also includes 
Colorado Springs & Royal Gorge 
Optional side trip to Yellowstone 
Write for Descriptive Pamphlet 


POWERS TOURS = Wi, anipston 


CHICAGO 
1910 - Our 25th Anniversary - 1935 








THE Pincrrms’ Party. Sadyebeth and Anson 
Lowitz. Illus. Grossett & Dunlap. $0.75 
The story of the first Thanksgiving told so 
the child of 5 to 7 may appreciate, under- 
stand, and enjoy it. The authors wrote the 
story because their small daughter demanded 
“really truly stories.” It is written simply with 

a picture on each page. 


CARMEN OF THE GOLDEN Coast. Madeline Bran- 
deis. 160 pp. Illus. by photographs. Grosset 

& Dunlap. $0.50 
The author of the Children of All Lands 
Stories has pictured the beauties of Tahoe, the 
Redwood forests, Yosemite, Crater Lake, and 
the great, throbbing cities of San Francisco, 





yoy 
glorious 3 day holiday 
in NEW YORK 


For only $11.50 (less 10% for teachers). Room 
and bath (2 in a room) in the 25-story HOTEL 
WELLINGTON. Also two breakfasts, two lunch- 
eons and two dinners at the hotel. A guided tour 
of Rockefeller Center including trip to Observa- 
tion Roof. Orchestra seat for any performance 
at Radio City Music Hall. Grand sightseeing 
tour or boat trip around Manhattan Island. And 
dinner at the famous Paradise Restaurant with 
elaborate floor show. 

To do all this separately would cost over $26.00 
but the WELLINGTON all-expense plan makes it 
possible for only $11.50. Write today for Book- 
let T which will give all details. 

Teachers discount also applies on regular transient 


rates. 
HOTEL 


WELLINGTON 


55th Street and Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
‘“‘A Knott Hotel’’ 


Alaska 


Special for school men and 
women. Sailing June 29—com- 
plete land and sea cruise $209.80 
all-expenses round-trip from 
Chicago. For folder address: 


E. E. —_— 760 N. P. Bidg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 














Portland, and Seattle. These beauties are seen 
through the eyes of little Carmen of today, 
who while she travels reads the diary of her 
great-aunt who made the same trip back in 
the days when that vast territory was “the 
Oregon Country.” 
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Pikes Peak /\Mt.Etans Rocky Mountain 
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WHEN YOU ATTEND ° 


ENVER 
N.E.A. 


JUNE 3O0TH.JULY 6TH 
... After the Convention, Rocky 
Mountain National Park; then 
Colorado Springs — and _ return 
home directly from the Springs. 
You can do it, if you take the 


Rocky Mountain Limited 


Air-Conditioned Throughout 


The 


Via the only road with separate direct lines 
and independent through service to and from 
both Denver and Colorado Springs. Only 
one night en route Chicago to the Rockies. 
For All-Expense tour information, circular on 
Summer Schools in Colorado, tickets, 
reservations, apply to 
Lincoln Burgher, D. F. & P. A. 
1204 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
or H. M. Brown, D. F. & P. A. 
1422 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERV'CE 


YELLOWSTONE 
a 


Us the greatest of the National 
Parks—Magic Yellowstone—this 
summer. And be sure to go the 
Gardiner-Cody way—the dramatic 
vacation adventure! 


Rock 


Island 








Yellowstone is worth crossing the continent 
to see, but it may be included conveniently in 
a transcontinental trip, or after the Denver 
N.E. A. convention. Send for free literature on 
trips to Yellowstone or anywhere west. 


E. E. NELSON 
762 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


For Western Travel— 


North Coast Limited 


COMPLETELY Air-Conditioned for Summer 








PENNSYLVANIA’S fifty-five accredited colleges 
and universities this year made a net gain of 
more than 4000 in the total enrolment of full- 
time students who are candidates for degrees. 
The State now has 48,456 full-time resident 
students in its universities and liberal arts 
colleges, exclusive of the State Teachers Col- 
leges. 
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A Desk Book oF 25,000 Worps FREQUENTLY Mis- 
PRONOUNCED. Frank H. Vizetelly. 906 pp. 
$1. HARTRAMPF’S VOCABULARIES. Gustavus 
A. Hartrampf. 535 pp. $1. SIMILES AnD 
THEIR USE. Grenville Kleiser. $1. Grosset 
& Dunlap, 1140 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Three books which will help the speaker 
and writer enrich his vocabulary. The first 
book contains most English words about the 
pronunciation of which some question may 
arise, and, in addition, a number of terms de- 
rived from foreign languages, such as occur in 
architecture, art, music, etc., which are of 
difficult pronunciation. The book on vocabu- 
laries contains synonyms, antonyms, and rela- 
tives. “Similies and Their Use” is a collection 
of classic and modern similes from the vast 
storehouse of the English language, both prose 
and poetical. 


As THE EARTH TurRNS. Gladys Hasty Carroll. 
339 pp. Macmillan. $0.90 


This extraordinary first novel of the author 
relates the life of the Shaw family, Maine 
farmers, during one year. It is one of the new 
Modern Readers’ Series in which Macmillan 
presents the world’s best literature, among re- 
cent books and among the classics, in uniform 
size. In the list are such books as “The Crock 
of Gold,” James Stephens; “Tristram,” Edwin A. 
Robinson; “A Preface to Morals,” Walter Lipp- 
mann; “Mexico,” Stuart Chase; “This Believing 
World,” Lewis Browne; “Joan and Peter,” H. 
G. Wells; “The Return of the Native,’ Thomas 
Hardy; The Illiad of Homer; “Contemporary 
Poetry,” edited by Marguerite Wilkinson. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE POWER AND 
DUTIES OF THE CITY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 
Thomas M. Gilland, director of teacher 
training, STC, California, Pa. 279 pp. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $2 

An account of the evolution of the city su- 
perintendency and the conditions which gave 
rise to the transfer of legal powers and respon- 
sibilities by lay boards of education to profes- 
sional officers. The study also reveals the 
struggle which has taken place between the 
boards and their executive officers in the at- 
tempt to provide an efficient administration of 
the public schools. 


My Worp Book. Books for Grade Two to Grade 
Eight. F. S. Breed and Ellis C. Seale. 
Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. ; 


A course of integrated activities in spelling. 
These books contain word lists and teaching, 
practice, review, and testing materials. From 
the fourth to the eighth grade, each book con- 
tains an appendix in which appear all the words 
of the grade list in proper dictionary form, with 
correct spelling, pronunciation, and definition. 
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MATHEMATIcS IN LiFe. Raleigh Schorling and 
John R. Clark. 44 pp. Illus. World Book 
Co. $0.24 


This first unit in a new mathematics series 
constitutes the first step in what should be a 
revolutionizing procedure for teaching slow- 
learning students. Unit A: Measurement in 
Modern Life and in the Long Ago fully carries 
out the purpose of the series to give students 
of little ability in mathematics an entirely new 
pattern of materials definitely suited to their 
abilities and their practical interests. Some of 
the content in Unit A is in the story form. The 
fascinating history of man’s long struggle to 
develop accurate measurement is one that every 
student, whatever his ability, cannot fail to 
appreciate. The teaching method deserves spec- 
ial mention. Activities and practice are so skill- 
fully integrated with the development of 
topics that the learning process might almost 
be called a laboratory procedure. The exer- 
cises are carefully graded, step by step: con- 
fidence is built up from the beginning. Com- 
plete learning is assured by frequent, compre- 
hensive testing. A list of objectives shows both 
teacher and student what to aim for. 


HARNESS AND Pack. Arthur T. Walden. 
Illus. American. $0.64 


The author of this book was a dog freighter 
during the Klondike gold rush and member of 
Admiral Byrd’s first expedition. The book tells 
the story of the animals who have worked for 
man in his development of America. It will 
enrich the pupil’s understanding of his country’s 
growth which is so closely associated with the 
development of means of transportation. More 
than a hundred illustrations offer their aid to 
the reader in visualizing the ways in which our 
ancestors traveled as they forged their way 
westward. The book will be splendid for social 
science reading in the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary school and in the junior high school. 


170 pp. 


LITERATURE AND THE CHILD. Blanche E. Weekes. 
456 pp. Silver, Burdett. $2.16 


A discussion of classroom procedures relative 
to training children in appreciation of litera- 
ture. Some of the topics treated are: the aims 
and goals of teaching literature; criteria for the 
selection of books from the standpoint of con- 
tent and format; the work of illustrators and 
children’s reactions to illustrations; the problem 
of fairy tales or no fairy tales; historical view 
of literature for children at the elementary 
school level; attributes of contemporary and 
traditional author’s writings for children; char- 
acteristics of those who write poetry for chil- 
dren. The book contains a glossary of author’s 
Names and names from folklore, with pronun- 
tiation. 
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Get Ready ror 
VWACATI |o A 


Very Low Fares 
this summer— 
with air-condi- 
tioned comfort 
to most points. 


BLACK HILL DAKOTA 

DAKOTA 
Newest and nearest of Western vacation lands 
—where the colorful romance of the frontier 
lives again in the spectacular “Pageant of 
America’’—where the world’s most stupendous 
memorial is taking form on Mt. Rushmore. 


Round trip rail fare oe age $23. 30 


aslowas - += « » 
Money-saving an all-expense tours. 


NORTH WOODS 


of Wisconsin, Upper Michigan, Minnesota. 
Only overnight from Chicago—this famous va- 
cation region of lakes and fragrant pine forest. 
Excellent moderately priced accommodations 


everywhere. Round-trip long-limit 
rail fare from Chicago as low as ‘ $9. 65 


Economical 8 and 15-day all-expense trips from Chicago. 


COLORADO TheN.E. A. Convention in the cool Rockies 
—Where snowy peaks pierce the sky. Round $27. 50 
trip rail fare from Chicago as low as 

YELLOWSTONE Nature’s greatest wonder show. 
Round trip rail fare from Chicago 46 95 
as low as - ° 

ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON Unbelievable 
formations— gorgeously colored. Round trip rail fare 
from Chicago to Cedar City, Utah $48. 25 
as low as “eee 


CALIFORNIA Cosmopolitan San Francisco—fascinating 
Los Angeles—the California Pacific International Exposi- 
tion at San Diego—a background of snow-capped moun- 
tains and tropical verdure. Round trip Fo 
fare from Chicago as low as 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST 4 vast green theatre with 
mysterious glaciers and lofty peaks. Round $57 35 
trip rail fare from Chicago as low as ° 
Moderately priced side trip to Alaska 
Going or returning from the Pacific Coast, see the glor- 
ious Canadian Rockies, without extra cost. 


CHICAGO :NORTH WESTERN RY. 


ROUTE OF THE CUT) === 


| R, THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
is Chicago & North Western Ry. 

400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
| Please send me information about 
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This 
Summer 


SWEDEN! 


LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 





Sweden is Scenic—Secure—Serene 


Here you find the hum of sober industry, a 
deep peace of simple, beautiful living such as 
you may have thought had vanished forever. 


Spend at least a fortnight of continuous 
daylight in beautiful Stockholm oramong the 
charming inland waterways of Sweden. See 
its romantic castles and picturesque customs 
in a scenery of tranquil beauty. 

The joy of fine living experienced in 
Swedish American liners does not end with 
the crossing. Each day in Sweden assures 
the same treat. 

Direct from New York in eight days—con- 
venient from England and the Continent. 

Your travel agent or we will gladly send our new 

“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 
in all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
551 FIFTH AVENUE, DEPT. T, NEW YORK 
eR TA RATT A 
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AROUND AMERICA 
ENTIRE $149 nie) 


COST EXTRAS 


LEAVE YOUR POCKET BOOK AT HOME 
Itinerary includes 





San Antonio Old Mexico San Diego 
Los Angeles Hollywood San Francisco 
Portland Seattl Vancouver 


e 
Canadian Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 
Round trip rail ticket—Meale—Hotels—Pullman 

Sightseeing—handling b ge—even tips are included 

Over 800 enjoyed this marvelous vacation bargain last sammer 
Parties leave Chicago: June 23-July 14-August 4-August 18 
Write today for descriptive pamphlet 

POWERS TOURS 
111 West Washington St. 





Chicago 








Chicago's oldest individual travel agency 
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AMERICAN READING INSTRUCTION. Nila Banton 
Smith. 287 pp. Silver, Burdett. $1.96 

A book which points out the direct relation- 
ship between reading and the needs of the 
times. It includes discussion of aims and back- 
ground influences which have affected reading 
instruction in the various periods of its develop- 
ment; the various methods which characterized 
the successive stages in the development of 
reading instruction, and characteristics of the 
materials used in the various periods of read- 
ing instruction. 





Books Received 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y oCs 

AN EASTER Party. Margaret L. White. $0.12 

A. S. Barnes & Company, 67 West 44th St., 
Noes 

ACHIEVEMENT SCALES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Activities. N. P. Neilson and F. W. Cozens. 
$1.60 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago, IIL: 

PETER AND Nancy IN S. A. Mildred H. Comfort. 

$0.85 
Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

DIRECTED STUDIES AND TESTS IN BUSINESS Law. 
Kenneth E. Goodman and William L. 
Moore. $0.64 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass.: 


2 Park Street, 


THE STORY WORKBOOK IN LANGUAGE. Julia E. 
Joslin and Harriet E. Peet. $0.24 
Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth 


Avenue, N. Y. C.: 


JUNIOR LITERATURE. Walter L. Hervey. $1.36 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


THE CELEBRATION SOUVENIR Book. 128 pp. Illus. 
Scholastic, 801 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., $0.50 per copy 

This book, commemorating the 300th anniver- 
sary of American secondary education, plans 
to show how secondary education has expanded 
its historic role in society and how it now per- 
forms that role. 

OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT IN ALLEGHENY CounN- 
Ty. A report of an experiment in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance of unem- 
ployed adults by Glen U. Cleeton, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Personnel Association. 

TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION NUMBER. Bulletin of 

the Dept. of Secondary-School Principals, NEA, 

5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, III. 


Vol. 
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Notes and News 


JANE ADDAMS, social worker, Hull House, 
Chicago, received the annual award of the As- 
sociated Exhibitors of the NEA at the Atlantic 
City Convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence. As Miss Addams was in Arizona, 
the award was made by telephone. 


OscAR GRANGER, principal of Haverford Town- 
ship High School, was elected a member of 
the executive committee of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals and the National 
Honor Society at the Atlantic City Convention 
of the NEA Department of Superintendence. 


H. A. WILK of W. F. Quarrie and Company 
has been made manager of a divisional office 
at Columbus, Ohio, which controls southern 
and eastern Ohio, western and central Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia. 

KATHLEEN I. GILLARD, dean of women of the 
Southeast Misscuri State Teachers College, has 
been appointed to a similar position at Juniata 
College. 

WILLIAM HALLOCK JOHNSON, president of 
Lincoln University, Chester County, has an- 
nounced a gift of $50,000 from the General 
Education Board toward a $400,000 fund which 
the college is seeking to modernize and enlarge 
its buildings. Lincoln University was the first 
institution established for the collegiate and 
theological education of Negro men in this 
country. 

Davip B. PuGH has been named supervisor of 
the’ extension undergraduate centers for Penn- 
sylvania State College at Hazleton, Pottsville, 
Uniontown, and Sayre-Towanda. 

HOMER E. Cooper, head of the department of 
education and dean of the Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College since 1924, has been ap- 
pointed head of. the department of teacher 
training at Westminster College. 

J. C. Werrick, superintendent of Abington 
schools, has received word that, beginning with 
September, 1935, Pennsylvania State College 
will admit any student graduated from Abing- 
ton High: School without regard to scholastic 
rank. This privilege is enjoyed by three pub- 
lic high schools, out of a total of 848, and four 
Private preparatory schools out of a total of 
215. Mr. Weirick at the same time exhibited 
a copy of La Vie, the college annual, contain- 
ing the following inscription: “Presented to the 
Abington Township High School, highest rank- 
ing Pennsylvania public high school, 1933-34, 
based on records made by its graduates as 
freshmen during the preceding four years, at 
the Pennsylvania State College.” 

21,571 TEACHERS of the 62,221 teachers and 
Supervising officials in the State hold college 
degrees. 
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a 
TRAVEL NOW 


ooo PAY LATER 
wees 


The Cunard White Star Deferred Payment 
Plan in cooperation with Morris Plan Banks 
was originated especially for you. 25% 
down ...no further payments before Octo- 
ber, if you sail after June 15... and the 
balance is divided into monthly payments, 
the last one being due next June. Nor- 
mally, no co-makers or endorsers are re- 
quired . . . and all costs, including rail fare 
in the U.S., steamship fare and all expenses 
abroad, can be 

included. The 

plan applies to 

independent 
travel and to 
scores of at- 
tractive all-ex- 
pense tours 












26 Day TRIP TO 

EUROPE’ J 1 DOWN 
Sailing from New 
York July 5... te 


: ly 29... 
turning wexotland, 


conducted by a Belgium, 
our agents France ...including 





everywhere; Tourist Class Pak 

also to all sage, hotels, Me ind 
transportation © 

cruises. See sightseeing. Tota 


your local agent, 
or mail the 
coupon. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


25 BROADWAY ¢ NEW YORK 


FOR A REAL VACATION ...SUMMER.CRUISE OR 
TRIP TO EUROPE... MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Cunard White Star Line, 
25 Broadway, New York. 
I am interested in sailing around.............. 


1935, ona 
Creme GN GNOME... os sa ccdcearaceaumuswie days. a 
European trip of about.................6. days. 

Send full details on the Deferred Payment Plan y 


MORNE odes Ca dove vcnteeseeusdicunenenis a 
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CANADIAN PF 
ROCKIES ; 


ALL EXPENSE ff 





Bs 
LAKE LOUISE : 
EMERALD LAKE 


echo tree of hase Fours A 


Ride High— pay low — on the 
roof of the world! Snowy moun- 
tains — fine hotels — mile-high 
golf —swimming, in sight of 
glaciers — horses to ride— cowboy guides, royal 
“Mounties”. . . Everybody from everywhere, celeb- 
rities and grand old pals, to dine, dance and chum 
with—at baronial Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet. And you motor along 
the most awe-inspiring sky line on the Continent! 


6 Wonderful Days — 

With 2 days at Banff Springs Hotel; 2 days at Chateau $ 

Lake Louise: 1 day optional Banff or Lake Louise; 1 day 70 
Emerald Lake Chalet. Tour of Banff. Side trip Moraine 

Lake. All-Expense, including 126 miles of motoring. 


4 Colorful Days — 

With 2 days at Banff Springs Hotel; 2 days at Chateau $ 

Lake Louise; Side trip to Moraine Lake. Visit at 55 
Emerald Lake with lunch at Emerald Lake Chalet. 
All-Expense, including 126 miles of motoring. 


LAKE LOUISE 


Tours begin June 21 at Banff or Field. Each includes motor tour, 
hotels, meals, rooms, motor transport. Purchasers of these tours 
may extend stop-overs at hotels on a minimum rate for room 
and meals, by applying to management where stop-over is 
desired. Add Rail Fare from Starting point. Banff Springs Hotel 
_— — a se gist poeecarg 9 Lake Louise — June 21 to 
ept. 10. Include an All-Expense Tour on your w 
Pacific Coast, California, fale. einen 


Reduced Summer Round Trip Fares (good return—Oct. 31). 
Also Short-Limit Round Trip Rail Fares. ” 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


Apply Loca! Tourist Agents, or Canadian Pacific Offices including-. 
PHILAVELPHIA, 1500 Locust St.; NEW YORK, 344 Madison Ave.., 
PITTSBURGH, 444 Seventh Ave. BUFFALO, 22 Court St 
or Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alberta. 
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Harry V. Hoittoway, state superintendent of 
schools in Delaware, was the main speaker at 
the spring meeting of the Delaware County 
Teachers Association. The meeting, which in- 
cluded over one thousand members, was at the 
Upper Darby Junior High, March 20. Follow- 
the main meeting, the group separated into 
various conferences representing their varied 
interests. Speakers for these latter meetings 
included: J. C. Brown, author; Raymond Nel- 
son, editor and teacher; Marjorie Hardy, author 
and supervisor; Helena McCray and Helen C. 
Markell of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, and J. E. Mooney, author. J. 
Layton Moore of Ridley Park is president of 
the association this year. 


LEGISLATORS, representing counties in which 
our 14 State Teachers Colleges are located, or- 
ganized on March 5, 1935, to prevent the 
threatened closing of any of these institutions 
because of reduced appropriations. Represen- 
tative Harry E. Trout, chairman, said, “We 
oppose the closing of any of the fourteen in- 
stitutions in the State and have appointed a 
committee of law-makers to get data on the 
requirements for admissions, fees, and general 
set-up of the colleges.” John A. Smith was 
chosen secretary of the group, and the com- 
mittee appointed, consisted of Harry E. Trout, 
Manheim; John A. Smith, Dickinson; Joseph 
A. Simmon, Lock Haven; Joshua T. Stewart, 
Indiana; and Leo A. Achterman, Stroudsburg. 
They decided to join the State Teachers College 
presidents in presenting the problem of the 
colleges to Governor Earle. The Governor’s 
budget suggests that the 14 colleges receive 
$2,500,000 for the next biennium as compared 
with $3,000,000 the past two years. The budg- 
etary needs of these institutions for the bien- 
nium 1935-37, total $4,500,000. 


THe PSEA Lire MEMBERSHIP presented to 
Lucy W. Glass, member of the Board of Pub- 
lic School Employes’ Retirement System, dur- 
ing the Harrisburg convention, was the gift of 
Ben G. Graham, superintendent of Pittsburgh 
schools, W. Lee Gilmore, supervising principal 
of Oakmont schools, and Thomas G. McCleary, 
superintendent of Braddock schools. Miss 
Glass is a native of Lawrence County, and 
these three men, now in Allegheny County, but 
formerly superintendents in Lawrence County, 
wished to honor her. 


THe CoL_umsBiA HicH ScHooL drums corps has 
a drum and several bugles for sale. The in- 
struments are in good condition and are of the 
Ludwig make. A fourteen-inch street drum 
and regulation brass bugles will be sold at less 
than half of cost. For information write C. J. 
Jensen, Columbia High School, Columbia, Pa. 
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BE AWAKE 


To the dangers confronting Pupils in their daily use 
of soiled and filthy textbooks 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Solve this problem as well as— 
Make the Books Last Twice as Long 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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ite WEST INDIES 
#e GARIBBEAN 


rooms, outdoor swimming pools, dance orchestras, 
mechanical ventilation, informal, personal service. 
COSTA RI CA - 
Every Thursday. Ample time to $ 1 7 5 
ity for thrilling rail trip from Port uP 
Limon to San Jose, Costa Rica’s mountain capital. 
ar Rimes, Visiting King- $ 1 5 4s 
Canal Zone and three ports in uP 
Colombia, South America—Cartagena, Puerto Colombia 

NSE JAMAICA TOUR - - - 11 DAYS 

Including ac- $ 


GAIL on gleaming white liners with all outside state- 
HAVANA, JAMAICA, B. ont I., PANAMA CANAL, 
17 DAYS 

inspect Panama Canal. Opportun- 
— wv. 1., COLOMBIA, SO. AM., PANAMA 
CA 18 DAYS 
ston, Jamaica, B. W. I., Cristobal, 
(Barranquils) and Santa Marta. 
ALL EXPE 
at Myrtle Bank 


Every Saturday. 
commodations 
Hotel and 40- mile sightseeing 
tour of the city and the famous Castleton Gardens. 
Similar ‘‘Guest Cruises’’ from New Orleans, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


The Great White Fleet 


For information, literature, or reservations apply any Auth- 
orized Travel Agent or United Fruit Co. Pier 3 North River 
or 332 Fifth Ave., New York. 


uP 
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—all yours on these delightful 
Circle Tours by Panama Pacific 


TO CALIFORNIA! 


One way water—one way air or rail 


ERE’S a travel offering that becomes more and 

more popular each year! And now, withthe Panama 
Pacihc First Class steamer fares reduced to $185— it’s 
easily the most outstanding travel buy of the decade! 
Imagine — 5500 miles of delightful cruising around 
America, visiting thrilling foreign lands en route and 
3500 miles by air or rail across America, seeing as many 
of America’s high-spots as you wish! Do it all in as 
little as 3 weeks—or take 3 months! 

A royal good time awaits you! Sail from New York 
or California on the 33,000-ton Virginia, California or 
Pennsylvania, largest ships in intercoastal service. Every 
facility for complete comfort and enjoyment. The on/y 
ships in the service offering air-conditioned dining 
salons (a rea/ treat) and two outdoor swimming pools. 
Spacious promenade and sun-decks. All cabins outside. 
Excellent food and service. 

The ports o’ call send chills of pleasure chasing up 
and down your spine. First, Havana. Then by day 
through the Panama Canal, with hours ashore at Balboa 
and Panama. Then San Diego (for Mexico), Los 
Angeles (Hollywood) and San Francisco. From this 
point, by air or rail across America and back home. 

You select the route. Fares cover transportation from 
your home town and back again, and all meals aboard 
steamer. Stop-overs permitted at all ports. Tourist 
Cabin fares for the steamer part of the trip from $120. 
Round trips by steamer for a fare and a half. Apply to 
your travel agent or write Dept. M at the address be- 
low for full particulars and itineraries. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


Associated with American Merchant, Baltimore Mail and United States 
Lines to Europe; Panama Pacific and United States Lines Cruises. 


Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New York 


616 East Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Other offices in all principal cities 
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AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the National As- 
sociation of Commercial Teacher Training In- 
stitutions held at Atlantic City on February 23, 
the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, R. G. Walters, Grove 
City College; Vice-President, F. D. Nichols, 
Harvard University; Secretary, V. H. Car- 
michael, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind.; Treasurer, Paul A. Carlson, Whitewater 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis.; Mem- 
ber of the executive committee, Frances B. 
Bowers, Temple University. The association is 
made up of all the colleges, state teachers col- 
leges, and universities offering undergraduate 
or graduate work for commercial teachers. 


THE FEDERAL CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT, pro- 
posed in 1924, has been ratified by one-half of 
the states (24), but to make it effective two- 
thirds of the states (36) must ratify. These 
states ratified this year: Idaho, Indiana, Utah, 
and Wyoming. Four state legislatures have 
defeated ratification this year: Kansas, New 
Mexico, Tennessee, and Texas, but they may 
reconsider at any time. 


A Pet SHow held in the auditorium of By- 


wood school, Upper Darby, on an afternoon in 
February was the mecca of 550 children and 
several hundred parents and friends. The idea 
for the show originated when Eva Zweier’s 
second-grade class was studying pets and their 
care. Howard Langkammer who has charge 
of manual training in the school and handwork 
in grades 2 and 3 assumed charge of the affair. 
Two cents was the entrance fee for all pets 
registered and the spectators paid one cent 
admission. There were 61 dogs and 16 cats 
entered, not to mention chickens, goldfish, gup- 
pies, a duck, rabbits, and an alligator. After 
the expenses were paid the balance was used 
for an aquarium in the room where the ac- 
tivity originated. 


IN THE GREENFIELD ELEMENTARY ScHooL of 
Pittsburgh, a keen interest in the attendance 
and tardiness record of the school is being fos- 
tered under the supervision of the principal, 
Adda Mann. During the last two years, out of 
an enrolment of about 850, approximately 149 
pupils have been neither absent nor tardy. At 
the end of the year, the attendance certificates 
are issued at a special auditorium occasion 
known as Recognition Day. All pupils who 
have earned the certificates for the year are 
seated on the platform. When the presentations 
are made, the kindergarten children have their 
special recognition ceremony. Then the pupils 
who have earned the certificate for the first 
time are called upon. This continues for those 
who have earned two, three, or more certifi- 
cates until the maximum number possible is 
reached. 
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Meals, Lodging, Transporta- 
tion from your state, Sid2- 
trips, Tuition, Fees only— 


a sHonT $135. 


Late Juneto middle of August. 
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" ROMANTIC TRA 
~ 8000 MILE cAmpuEe 


COLLEGF 
CREDIT 


E/ 


10 Great Expeditions! 


This Summer . . . RELEASE YOURSELF from 
the boundaries of one Community. GIVE WINGS 
to your DREAMS and ride into Magic Lands .- - 
where days are golden, nights romantic! 

Earn three or more semester hours college credit in 12 subjects. 
Some graduate work. Regular university professors. Courses 
accredited and transferred directly from several high-ranking 
institutions. 








Americas Largest Travel Schoot 
UNIVERSITY of, 


klahoma City, O 


AOURS fx. 








UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Please send me FREE ‘‘Memory Album,” list of 
college affiliations, credit courses, and information on 
[ ] Western tour; [ JEastern tour; [ ] Mexican tour. 


MNO OS Shik are OO RS ea tei eee oo a aaeieles 















MM oc dad cus en ot Cee eae ee eee ReeS 
MY o cal sisiaeescatccldwasites SN ec ca sesle 
E U RO Pp e 4{Countries $289 All-Expense Personally Escorted Tours 
Sailing on Eleventh Annual Tours 


NORMANDIE 


World’s Newest and Largest Steamer 


Write for pamphlet describing this and other 
attractive European Tours 


POWERS TOURS = W,,, Washington 


CHICA 
1910 - Our 25th Anniversary - 1935 





Buys this AMPRO 16 mm. Projector 
Balance in 6 equal monthly payments. 


Here is real value 


schools only. Over 


At astonishingly low price of only $99.50. 
equal to any $150.00 pro se This her ir to 
400 schools have accepted our liberal 


Powertul -s won | Bipla jane 2 Mende Die cast aluminum body. 
features . . Complete with case. 


Write for further details and complete information. Also free on 
request Bass Book of 16 mm. Rental Films 


> BASS CAMERA CO. 


179 W. Madison St., Chicago 





The business that considers itself immune to 
the necessity for advertising sooner or later 
finds itself immune to business.—Derby Brown 

We are never so ridiculous by the qualities 
we have, as by those we affect to have. 

—Rochefoucauld 





California, National Parks, Canadian Rockies 
(with optional extension trip to ALASKA) 
24 Day Tour Leaving 32 Day Tour 


Tuesday 
$350 July ‘ond, 1935 $456 





Two-Week Vacation Tours 


Colorado and Yellowstone Park 


Leaving July 2nd—16th $208 


and August 13th, 1935 
With a special offer for those interested in attending the 
N E A Convention, Denver, Colo., leavingg' June 28th. 
Will be pleased to furnish itineraries on request. 
P. M. KLINE’S UNIVERSAL TOURS, INC. 
604 & 712 Main St., Bethlehem, Pa., Phone 5551-J 























Cruise America 


Comfortably 
by Train! 


Bargains of 1935: $99.85, Pacific N. W. 
and California. $109.50, Canadian 
Rockies and Pacific N.W. All expenses 
from Chicago. For free leaflets: North- 
ern Pacific Ry., Dept. 761, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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LAZY DAYS! ROMANTIC NIGHTS! 






Ve ae ane 


SAIL THE AMERICAN WAY 
TO EUROPE 


$ ROUND TRIP IN 
MODERN TOURIST CLASS 
@ A European voyage —the American way —means 
days of gay frolic with happy companions... the 
excitement of deck tennis...the restful pleasure of 
a deck chair in the sunshine. It means nights of 
thrilling new experiences...a stroll on the boat deck 
...the romance of starry skies at sea...the soft swish- 
ing of water against the ship’s side as you sail 
smoothly along. Dancing and concerts. Pre-release 


talking pictures. Enticing games. It means a life as 
full of pleasure as you wish it to be! 


And the cost is so very modest! You can make 
the round trip in the amazing luxury of Tourist 
Class on the new Washington or her famous sister 
Manhattan foras little as $204! These modern liners 
—the finest ever built in America—offer every 
modern feature for your utmost pleasure, including 
air-conditioned dining salons. 


Or travel in the highest class on the ship aboard 
the very popular Pres. Harding or Pres. Roosevelt. 
These delightful ships afford you the same thrilling 
voyage, provide the very finest of accommodations 
and yet the round trip fare is only $234! 

Sail American and enjoy yourself! Weekly sail- 
ings to Cobh, Plymouth, Havre and Hamburg. 


Apply to your travel agent. His services are free. 


e UNITED STATES LINES 


Associated with American Merchant and Baltimore Mail 

Lines to Europe; Panama Pacific Line to California; United 

States and Panama Pacific Line Cruises. No. 1 Broadway, 
New York. 
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Orebro Castle, one of Sweden’s best pre- 
served and most imposing mediaeval strong- 
holds, which has figured prominently in the 
country’s wars of liberation in the 15th and 
16th centuries. Located in Central Sweden on 
the shore of Lake Hjalmaren in the town cf 
Orebro. 


Sweden - Land of Color and Light 


HOLGER LUNDBERGH 


Let me take you on a trip through Sweden, 
a country which offers, to my mind, a greater 
variation in natural beauty and cultural glam- 
our than any other nation. Suppose we set 
out from the Continent, from Berlin, or Ham- 
burg, and travel northward. At Sassnitz, the 
German seaport on the Baltic, our train is 
shuttled on an imposing ferry, more like a 
small ocean liner. The Swedish and German 
state-owned railroads run their ferry service 
on alternate tours and the boats carry entire 
passenger trains on a four-hour trip across the 
Baltic Sea to Sweden. If you don’t want to, 
you don’t have to leave your compartment 
until the train pulls in at the Stockholm or 
Gothenburg Central Station, but you probably 
will enjoy a stroll around the spacious decks, 
or a delicious meal in the dining saloon. 

When we reach the Swedish coast I will ask 
you to get off the train and let me show you 
around in the southernmost Swedish province, 
Scania, or Skane. 

This is a fertile, level land, separated by 4a 
narrow strait from Denmark, to which it once 
belonged. Acres of‘ waving wheat fields form 
a quilt-like pattern, cut by broad, willow-lined 
highways. The farmhouses reflect the prosper- 
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ity of their occupants. They are large, fre- 
quently topped by heavy straw roofs, and built 
in half timber, with the wood painted a bright 
red. Usually each dwelling forms a hollow 
square, with the family living quarters at one 
end, and the stables, garages, or barns at 
right angles. Sleek cattle graze on the rich 
pastures, and here and there an old-fashioned 
windmill leisurely turns its arms. 

This is “Sweden’s Granary,” its well-stocked 
larder, on which many other parts of the 
country, and even the outside world, draws 
for grain and meat, butter, cream, and bacon. 
Nowhere else in Sweden has agriculture reached 
so modern and scientific a standard as in 
Scania, where the first cooperative dairy was 
organized many decades ago, and where even 
the smallest farms have electric light and power 
and all the up-to-date farming machinery de- 
vised. 

But, as always in Sweden, you will find the 
past gently intruding on the present. Scania 
is also Sweden’s “Chateau Country.” Hidden 
among beechwoods, or proudly raising their 
turrets and stepped gables from the wide plains, 
are castles and manor-houses dating all the 
way from the 11th century, and in many cases 
still inhabited by descendants of the founders. 
They are easily reached by automobile, ‘and 
some of them are open to visitors. Several are 
surrounded by moats, in which swans and other 
birds have their habitation, and most contain 
priceless collections of ancient paintings and 
sculpture. 


On the northwest corner of Scania, sheltered 
by the gently sloping Hallands Ridge and fac- 
ing the blue waters of Kattegatt, lies Bastad, 
as lovely and unique a resort as you will ever 
find. The vegetation is nearly tropic: walnuts, 
grapes, and mulberries ripened in the open, and 
at the Abelin Gardens there is such a wild pro- 
fusion of flowers, that you may believe you 
are in southern Europe. In the summer Bastad 
is Sweden’s tennis center, where international 
matches are held annually, attracting famous 
players from all over the world. But no “net 
star” is more popular than “Mr. G.” or King 
Gustaf of Sweden, who, in spite of his seventy- 
Six years, wields an accurate and forceful 
racket and always finds time to spend some 
bart of every summer on the excellent Bastad 
tennis courts. During the matches it may be 
difficult for you to get a room at the Skane- 
garden Hotel, but at other times you will find 
cheer and charm in this exceptionally beau- 


tiful hostelry, built in brick and covered with 
roses, 


To see the country right, you should watch 
it from an automobile, or from the window of 
the fleet electrified train which runs to Stock- 
holm. Let us therefore charter a car and 
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sues HORING S 
VISE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


The Scholar’s Vacation Cruise 

of the Mediterranean. Egypt, Holy Land, 
Russia — in all, 17 countries and islands. 
Lectures by professors on art, history, civil- 
ization, etc. of Mediterranean lands add a 
unique academic satisfaction to the splendid 
vacation opportunities of the cruise 
Courses acceptable for professional alert- 
ness and degree credit. 
By specially chartered tropical cruiser S.S. 
SLAMAT from Southampton July 21st; re- 
turning to Southampton August 28th. 
Personally directed by James Boring. $450 
up including shore trips. 


AROUND tHe WORLD 


Completely circumnavigating the globe 
during the summer vacation months. 75 
famous cities and scenes; 18 countries and 
islands. From New York June 29th via 
S.S. MAJESTIC; then via fine S.S. 
NALDERA and S.S. TATSUTA MARU 
to California. $975 up including shore trips 
and trans-continental rail. 


NORTH CAPE - EUROPE 


26 distinct itineraries to the North Cape and Europe. 
Wide selection of ship, route, rate and sailing date. 


Apply for descriptive literature 
to your local agent or 


JAMES BORING CO. inc. 
642 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


_THINKH OF IT / 


“ALASKA‘199 


FROM CHICAGO June 21—July 12—August 
2-16 ESCORTED ALL-EXPENSE — includes 
Ticket, Pullman, Meals, Sightseeing, Outside first 
class Steamer staterooms. 9 days through en- 





chanted inside passage—an 18 day trip. West on 
air-conditioned EMPIRE BUILDER via GLA- 
CIER NATIONAL PARK. Return through 
BANFF and LAKE LOUISE. Other attractive 
reasonable cost tours west. For descriptive litera- 
ture write, phone or call 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


212 South Clark Street, Chicago, Phone Randolph 6700 
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SWAY LERLAWD 


DONT LET THE CAMERA 
SaOW AT TO YOU -— 


SEE VT YOURSELF AT 
REDUCED PRICES 





SWITZERLAND never disappoints — every golden hour 
remains an unforgettable memory. For thrills, for 
health, for legend and history, for the unique, for the 
sublime there is no substitute. Comfortable hotels. All 
modern conveniences of travel. Write us for booklet 31 


For all information apply to your local agent or write to 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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LOW SUMMER FARES 
to CALIFORNIA on 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
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Tuts is the biggest bargain ever offered in trips 
to California—low summer fares with the luxury 
of completely air-conditioned trains included. 

Greatly reduced roundtrips in effect from all 
eastern cities, starting May 15. Go on one Southern 
Pacific route and return on another. See the whole 
Pacific Coast for no extra rail fare (from most 
points). 

O. P. Bartlett, Passenger Traffic Manager, Dept. 
BB-4, 310 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Southern Pacific 
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drive northward leisurely, stopping where we 
please. We leave, then, the fresh abundance 
of Scania and enter a province which is widely 
different in color and appeal: Smaland, a land 
of pine forests and sparkling lakes, of busy 
streams, and grey granite knolls. The farms 
are smaller and more meager than those in 
Scania; it is no easy matter to make the stony 
fields offer a living. Therefore, the people of 
Smaland are known for their perseverance and 
their frugality, and all over the world are found 
sons and daughters of this province, who have 
acquired fame and honor by their hard work 
and their persistent battle against great odds. 


Our first stop is Jonkoping, undoubtedly one 
of the most famous cities in the world. For 
here was founded the first Swedish match fac- 
tory, and from Jonkoping are shipped every 
day hundreds of thousands of those little yellow 
boxes, which to millions of people are synony- 
mous with Sweden. Jonkoping can also proud- 
ly claim an unusual location. Situated at the 
southernmost tip of Vattern, Sweden’s second 
largest lake, and to my mind the most beauti- 
ful, it offers from the pine-clad hills of Dunke- 
hallar a magnificent view of water, forests, and 
mountains. 


From Jonkoping we follow the eastern shore 
of the long and narrow lake to Grenna, a veri- 
table little fairy town, famous for its pears and 
its “polkagrisar,” as the Swedes insist on calling 
these delicious salt water taffies. Grenna is 
filled with historic memories, and many an 
ancient wooden house shelters relics from the 
past. In Grenna was born S. A. Andree, the 
Arctic explorer, who perished in 1897 in his 
attempt to reach the North Pole in a balloon, 
and whose remains were found on White Island, 
near Spitzbergen, in 1930. 


Our lovely drive continues along the wind- 
ing road to Vadstena, dominated by the mas- 
sive castle built in the 16th century and by its 
cathedral, founded by Sweden’s only woman 
saint, St. Brigitta, or Bridget, in 1370. Here 
we dismiss our car and driver, and proceed by 
boat to Stockholm. 


Through three shining lakes, Boren, Roxen, 
and Glan, and climbing up and down a long 
series of locks, our little vessel brings us out 
in the Baltic Sea, and in a slowly gathering 
dusk, marvelously clear and soft, we approach 
Stockholm. The famous archipelago, consisting 
of thousands of small and large islands, is 
crowded with pleasure boats, and on the shore 
sparkle lights in the villas, to which the Stock- 
holmers commute by steamers during the sum- 
mer. 


Viewed from the sea Stockholm is a glitter- 
ing diadem, glowing in thousand facets. The 
church towers seem to spear the distant stars, 
and as our boat makes fast at the quay, houses 
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and parks and avenues take on form and 


|dimension. The Grand Hotel is brightly lighted, 


and from the open cafe verandah come the in- 
viting notes of dance music. 

Reluctantly the sun sets for a few hours, 
and in the early morning light Stockholm 
proudly greets a new day. To the visitor the 
city makes an immediate appeal with its fine 
blend of twentieth century activity, organiza- 
tion, and comfort and the charm of a capital 
which has weathered eight hundred years with 
grace and dignity. Indeed the Queen of the 
Baltic. 

And then there is water glittering every- 
where. Stockholm is located partly on islands, 
and through the city runs the frothy Norrstrom, 
discharging lake Malaren into the Baltic Sea. 
The food, of course, is known the world over 
for its succulence and variety. And although 
Sweden has managed to keep a strict control 
on the manufacture, distribution, and sale of 
alcoholic liquors, the rations are generous, and 
no one needs go thirsty. 

To people of culture and taste, to professional 
men and women in particular, Sweden has a 
rare fascination. It is off the regular caravan 
routes, where tourists elbow each other for 
space, and yet it is reached with ease and com- 
fort from the United States, from Great Britain, 
and from the European main land. It has 
managed to preserve its own mellow and in- 
dividual charm, to cherish and guard its ancient 
traditions and customs. Yet it is one of the 
most advanced and civilized countries in the 
world, offering the student of education, art, 
industry, or social legislation a rich and in- 
teresting field. And last, but not least, it is 
inexpensive to travel and to live in Sweden. 


Jasper National Park 
RICHARD WILBUR 


Although frequently dormant, there is in all 
of us the spirit of the pioneer, a response to 
the unspoiled wilderness. Man may build his 
towering buildings, lay countless miles of track 
and roadway, but he can never rival Nature 
as architect of the mountain range, creator of 
the forest, or mother of the orchid. 

More and more Americans are turning from 
the complications and stress of daily life, when 
vacation time rolls around, to the simplicity 
and relaxation of places that man has changed 
but little from its original beauty. Such a place 
is Jasper National Park in Canada. Here more 
than five thousand square miles of magnificent 
mountains, glaciers, lakes, and forest have been 
set aside as a wild playground. Here one may 
find solitude if he wishes, or the simple com- 
forts of civilization in a setting of surpassing 
beauty. 
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VIKING 
VOYAGES 
and 3 


ON YOUR NEXT VACATION GO TO 


SWEDEN » NORWAY * DENMARK 


There’s peace in the North Countries 
— peace and beauty, friendliness and 
history. You are also benefited by 
favorable exchange rates. So make it 
Scandinavia this year. 


VACATIONS-LONG andSHORT 
From New York 

21 days or longer leaving you ample 

time for visiting Scandinavia. These 

voyages make an ideal concentrated 

vacation—and an inexpensive one. 


11 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE 
on the ever popular 
DROTTNINGHOLM JUNE 22 
From Gothenburg 
including Norway and the Fjords of 
Norway. See the North Cape and the 
Midnight Sun. Rates from $80.00. 
This Cruise connects with the sailing of 
the Drottningholm from N. Y. June 12 
42 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
KUNGSHOLM sailing JUNE 29 
From New York 
Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, the 
North Cape and Norwegian Fjords, 
ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, Fin- 
land, Sweden and Denmark. Minimum 

rate $450. 


33 DAYS VIKING LANDS 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
on the beautiful 
M. S. GRIPSHOLM JULY 26 
From New York 
visiting the lovely Fjord Country of 
Norway, Sweden, romantic Visby, Fin- 
land, Russia and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $340. 
Go Viking this year and of course 
on a gleaming white Viking ship. 
Suggestions for itineraries without 
obligation for individual tours of 
Scandinavia and the Continent. 


Ask for particulars and illustrated litera- 
ture from your oun Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 State St., New York 


Offices and Agents in all Cities 


















...this summer... away from the enervating 
heat of cities to the tonic coolness of the high 
cuuuiry. Swap humdrum for carefree adven- 
ture; the same old scenes for glorious sight- 
seeing in the far-flung Rocky Mountains .. . 
Denver with its mountain parks and the canyons 
of Bear Creek, Turkey Creek, and Platte River... 
Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak and the alpine par- 
adise of Rocky Mountain National (Estes) Park. 


“GO BURLINGTON” to Colorado 


The great ARISTOCRAT from Chicago (or the COLO- 
RADO LIMITED from St. Louis) takes you there in just a 
day and night. And your vacation really begins the moment 
you board one of these crack Burlington trains that give you 
speed and luxurious comfort combined with safety. They’lt 
be completely air-conditioned this —the Pull . 
dining cars, observation-lounge cars . . . even the reclining 
chair cars and coaches. Yet no extra fare. 





Special fares on the Burlington 
will be so low this summer that a 
wonderful vacation in the Rockies 
is within the reach of all. 


Whether you travel indepen- 
dently or prefer to join a congenial 
group on an all-expense Escorted 
Tour, “Go Burlington.” 


Send this Coupon Today 


Burlington Travel Bureau 
Room 1432, Burlington Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 










Burlington 
Houte 


_ , Send me your free illustrated booklets, rates and 
information about Colorado vacations. 





Street & 








&: | Check here if interested in all-expense Escorted Tour. 


° THE NATIONAL PARK LINE e 
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When the train from the East rolls into the 
little station of Jasper, Alberta, Canada, the 
visitor sees a little town still breathing of the 
frontier. He has come through miles of forest 
and seen little habitation. Transported the 
three miles from the station to Jasper Lodge 
by the lakeside, he finds again a rustic sim- 
plicity of comfortable little cottages stretching 
along the shore from the main Lodge. He 
turns before he enters to register and looks 
for a moment at the white crowned glory of 
Mount Edith Cavell, upon whose breast lies 
Angel Glacier, its white wings outspread. 

Jasper is a land of magnificent distances. 
Within its borders it holds mountain peaks as 
yet unexplored and unnamed. It boasts a varied 
richness of bird, flower, mammal, and tree life 
and holds records of geological history that are 
fascinating to read. From the main Lodge the 
visitor may go forth on foot, on horseback, or 
by motor to visit many places of great beauty. 
His trail may lead into the beautiful Athabaska 
Valley and its gigantic peaks and great sprawl- 
ing lowlands; or into the Tonquin country mag- 
nificent in its unexplored Ramparts. He may 
take the trail to Maligne Lake, there to stay in 
the comfortable cabin and sit in awe as the 
sun sets and bathes the great range that em- 
braces the lake in colors that defy the brush 
of the artist. 

If the visitor is venturesome he may venture 
into the Columbian Icefield where lies one of 
the largest ice sheets south of the Arctic. Or 
he may ride the trail over Shovel Pass where 
the tundra beneath his horse’s feet is soft and 
fragrant and dotted with Alpine wild flowers. 

Words, in fact, are prosaic material when 
used to describe the allure of this northwestern 
land for him who would find peace and great 
beauty. Here, however, is Canada’s generous 
answer to the call of the outdoor lovers of an 
entire continent: it is a solemn pledge that the 
wilderness of untold centuries, the wilderness 
of the pioneers, shall not be destroyed. 





TRESSA YEAGER, State supervisor of kinder- 
garten and primary education, spent a day in 
the Forest Hills schools, Pittsburgh. In a meet- 
ing with the teachers, she stressed the necessi- 
ty of a purpose in teaching and the value of 
individual instruction, which is made possible 
by lessening the teacher load. Miss Yeager also 
addressed the P. T. A. meeting. 


THe Upper Darsy HicH ScuHoot A Cappella 
Chorus under the direction of Clyde R. Deng- 
ler broadcast a program over the coast-to-coast 
blue network of the NBC, February 10. Upper 
Darby was invited by M. Claude Rosenberry, 
State director of music, to represent this State 
on the program which is one of a series of 
nation-wide radio broadcasts. 
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Stopover at 
Jasper Park Lodge 


14-7 50 


Including room ond meals 


BOSTON 
186 Tremont St. 


BUFFALO 
420 Main St. 


CHICAGO 
4So. Michigan Blvd. 


CINCINNATI 





49 E. Fourth St. 
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| Feats THROUGH 
CANADA’S 


Y MALIGNE LAKE, JASPER. ALAA 


ROCKIES “== 


Speed over explorers’ trails to vacation 
lands in Canada’s Rockies—through 
Mountain fastnesses, to the Pacific Coast. 


On to Jasper National Park. Stay at 
delightful Jasper Park Lodge .. . or at 
other attractive hotels in the vicinity. 


Scale mountains—ride, hike, golf on a 
championship course—swim, fish, motor. 
See the towering Rockies—where peaks 
bear names emblazoned in history—Van- 
couver—Victoria—to Prince Rupert, by 
steamer on the sheltered fjords of the 


CaNnADIAN 


Fo Everywhere 


DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
1523 Washington Blvd. 634 Marquette Ave. 
DULUTH NEW YORK 
428 W. Superior St. 673 Fifth Ave. 
KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA 
705 Walnut St. 1500 Chestnut St. 
LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
607 So. Grand Ave. 355 Fifth Ave. 


Pacific—or north to fascinating Alaska, 
‘‘America’s last frontier.” 

See quaint Kitwanga—grotesquely inter- 
esting totem poles—the villages and cities 
of the West Coast—all in one vacation. 
Canadian National will also speed you to 
Ontario’s highlands—French Quebec— 
the Maritimes, where history was in the 
making before the landing of the Pilgrims. 
Here’s your oppertunity to make your 
vacation combine pleasure and education. 


Write or call at any Canadian National office for illus- 
trated booklets and information. Low summer fares. 


NATIONAL 


“aH 
PORTLAND. Me. ST. PAUI 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 83 East Fifth St 
SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
648 Market St. 922 15th St. N.W. 
SEATTLE LONDON, Eng. 
1329 Fourth Ave. 17-19 Cockspur St. 
ST. LOUIS PARIS, FRANCE 
314 No. Broadway 1 rue Scribe 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania 


School Journal 
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brings you 
any one of thes® 


12 indispensable 
REFERENCE 


BOOKS {ox 


school and home 





\) eee your own work easier and more 
effective, and teach your pupils how to 
use these invaluable “tool books” in their 
speaking and writing, by keeping these 12 
beautiful volumes on your desk for ready ref- 
erence .at all times. Formerly sold at prices 
from $2.00 to $5.00, now available at the low 
cost of $1 each. See coupon below for 7 
examination offer AT OUR RISK. Send no 
money. 
1. WEBSTER'S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 
35,000 words, illustrated, printed from new plates. 
. HARTRAMPF'S VOCABULARIES 
A book of synonyms, antonyms, relatives. 
. ROGET'S THESAURUS 
A completely revised and up-to-date American edition. 
. SIMILES AND THEIR USE 
Thousands of similes chosen from all literature. 
. CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES 
Final authority on the right word to use. 
. THE MODERN WORD FINDER 
A dictionary, thesaurus, and book of synonyms, all ip 
one. 


. THE OUTLINE OF MAN'S KNOWLEDGE 
The equivalent of a college education, in one volume! 
. THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE 
Complete in one volume, with the famous Temple notes. 
. USEFUL QUOTATIONS 
The best dollar ‘‘source-book”’ in existence. 
- FERNALD’S EXPRESSIVE ENGLISH 
A practical book on how to use our language in writing 
and speech. 
11. 25,000 WORDS FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 
Will help you win the respect of all cultured people. 
12. AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TODAY 
What every citizen should know of our Government as it 
exists today. 
FREE EXAMINATION. Send no money. Just clip 
and mail coupon. Pay postman when books arrive. 
If you want to return them within 10 days we will 
refund purchase price and postage. You risk noth- 
ing and incur no obligation. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP 1140 B’way.,N.Y. Dept. B2 
Please send me books numbered below. I will 
pay postman $1 each. If I decide to return 
them you will refund purchase price and post- 
age. 


NAME 
ADDRESS .... 
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Necrology 


CuarRLes E. CARTER, who for 18 years was 
superintendent of Franklin city schools, died 
in his sleep February 21. He was found dead 
by his daughter, Mary Carter, a teacher in 
Taylor Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, when 
she came to Franklin for the week end. 


Mary BROWNLEE, a teacher in the schools of 
Washington and Washington County for 3 
years, who had retired at the close of the 
school year, 1933-34, died during the month of 
November, 1934. 


WESLEY E. BupbpE, a teacher in the machine 
shop at Taylor Allderdice High School, Pitts- 
burgh, died January 31. While in the service 
of the United States navy in the World War, 
Mr. Budde contracted a disease that later was 
to prove fatal. 


Grace McCoy, a teacher in the Washington 
schools for 30 years, died at her home in 
Washington on February 13. 


ELIZABETH E. ARMSTRONG, a teacher for twenty- 
three years in the John Morrow elementary 
school of Pittsburgh, died February 6 after a 
brief illness. She taught at Mercer before she 
became a member of the Pittsburgh teaching 
body. 


Mrs. Mary W. MiTcHeLt, a beneficiary of the 
PSEA welfare fund, died at her home neat 
Hendersonville, Mercer County, February 10. 


WILLIAM Harris ELsoN, associated with Scott, 
Foresman and Company for twenty-seven 
years, died February 2 in Chicago. 


JuLiaA L. PIcKETT, a teacher and principal in 
the Washington schools since 1891, died at her 
home February 28 of an illness that took het 
from her duties November 16, 1934. She had 
been principal of the Fifth Ward school in 
Washington since 1912. 


L. FLORENCE SANDS, a teacher for ten years in 
the South Junior High School of Pittsburgh. 
died suddenly January 28. Miss Sands came t0 
Pittsburgh from Donora in 1920 and taught fot 
four years in the Morse elementary school be 
fore her appointment to the South Junior High 
School. 


Marte E. RoLanp, principal of the Joseph E 
Hill school, Philadelphia, died January 14. 
Miss Roland had served the Philadelphia schoo 
system since June, 1894. 


JENNIE MILLER, a teacher in the public schools 
at Selinsgrove 41 years, died suddenly Feb 
ruary 20. 


M. H. Tuomas, superintendent of Harrisburé 
schools, died of a heart attack March i4. 
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= | THE 1935 TRESSLER 
~ ENGLISH IN ACTION, REVISED 


of the 
onth of 







English teaching changes and improves. Yesterday’s best is 
, bettered today. Tressler’s English in Action reflects 
nachine ° ° P 
Pitts. every improvement in method and materials and 
service | leads the way to higher levels. 







d War, a a 4 
er was 

NOW COMPLETE! The publication of the Bardwell, Mabie, and Tressler 
hington Elementary English in Action for Grades III to VIII completes the 


TRESSLER ENGLISH IN ACTION PROGRAM —a cumulative, pro- 
gressive course from grades three to twelve. Send for further informa- 
: tion to 

-wenty- 


ater a D. C. Heath and Company | 


soa 180 Varick Street New York City 
eaching 


yme in 
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, scttf!’ The English of Business SIMPSON FOWLER 


Pa by Hagar, Wilson, Hutchinson, and Blanchard ADAMS DOUGLASS 


ipal i Part One stresses the relatively few esiorigien of grammar and 

‘ipal i thetoric, the violation of which is responsible tor the greatest num- 
at herf ber of errors in speech and in writing. 

ok her Pert Two contains | the most comprehensive treatment of punctua- 


he had tion and capit tion yet published in a secondary school text. 


Part Three contains a unique and entirely original presentation of 
1001 ing the essentials of business letter writing. 
The method of treatment is unique, interesting, and teachable. 
4g lesson is accompanied by ample drill exercises on the essen- 
tials 














rears In 

aaa “The English of Business,”’ reflecting as it does the combined ex- Complete for Grades 3-8 

_ ‘BE perience of a classroom teacher, a general editor, and two practical 

-ame 109% business men, assures results as measurable as results in such skill 

ght for subjects as shorthand and typewriting. The embodiment of the 

ool be g 

yr High List Prices: Text, Complete $1.00 new conception of Eng- 
Work Book 40 lish . . . . . The fore- 

seph E runner of the new era in 


ry 149 Place your order with our nearest office 


‘sl THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
schools COMPANY : 


y Fer 


English teaching. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON NEWSON & 73 FIFTH AVENUE 
Gregg Books Are Authoritative COMPANY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FAME be 


The average age 
of our distinguished citizens when they are first 
included in “ Who’s Who in America” is 51 years. 


at at al ‘ 
MORE than 8,000,000 boys and girls have 
learned to read with Tue Winston Reapers and 


gins at fifty-one. 


Tue New Winston Reapers. Not only in 
the United States, but in England, China, Japan, 
Siam, Turkey, South America, the Philippines, 
and India, the Winston and New Winston 
READERS are opening up whole new worlds to 
countless childish hearts and minds. 


— 
NEARLY og; per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion lives north of the Equator. 


—"— 
‘BELIEVE It or Not,” says Ripley: Not one 
person in 10,000 can pronounce all these words 
correctly—gratis, culinary, cocaine, data, version, 
address, gondola, chic, impious, Caribbean.” Are 
you 100% right? Check with Toe Winston Sim- 
PLIFIED Dictionary, “the Modern Authority.” 


The JOHN EVV TES Sey] 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 






Rachel Salisbury’s 


BETTER WORK 
HABITS 


‘*A Practice Book on the Thought Side 
of Reading and Composition”’ 











Results of a recent experiment prove beyond 
question what these exercises will accomplish. 


They produce outstanding gains in thinking 
and reading comprehension that apply not 
only to the English course, but to every 
course the pupil takes. With BETTER 
WORK HABITS, you can be certain of rais- 
ing achievement in any class, and most im- 
portant of all, of preventing a large propor- 
tion of yearly failures. 






Write for detailed 


SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 
Chicago New York 


623 S. Wabash Avenue 114 E. 123rd St. 
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Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary. 


and Schoolmen’s Week, University 0! 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 5-6—Tri-State Commercial Education As. 
sociation, Pittsburgh 

April 6—Western Pennsylvania Industrial Arti 
Conference, STC, California 

April 10-13—Eastern Arts Association, Philadel: 
phia. Headquarters, Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel 

April 12-13—Western Pennsylvania Branch of 
Progressive Education Association, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh 

April 12 and 26—Spring Arbor and Bird Days 

April 13, 15, 16—Fourth Annual Pennsylvania 
District National Forensic League Tour. 
nament. 
April 19-20—Pennsylvania State Historical As- 
sociation, University of Pittsburgh 
April 24-27—National Convention American 
Physical Education Assn., Pittsburgh 

April 26-27—Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League, Eighth Annual Final State Con- 
test, Oil City 

April 27-May 4—Youth Week 

April 29-May 3—39th Annual Convention, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Miami Biltmore Hotel, Miami, Fla. 

May 1—Child Health Day 

May 3-4—Pennsylvania Home Economics Assn. 
meeting, Harrisburg 

May 4—Eastern Pennsylvania Industrial Arts 
Conference, STC, Millersville 

May 6-8—Institute on Education by Radio, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 

May 18—Good Will Day 

June 30-July 5—NEA, Denver, Colo. Head- 
quarters Municipal Auditorium. All-Penn- 
sylvania Luncheon, Auditorium Hotel, 
Monday noon, July 1. $1. 

July 30-August 1—Superintendents’ Conference, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College 

August 10-17—World Federation of Education 
Associations, Oxford, England 

September 27-28—Special Education Confer- 
ence, Harrisburg 

October 3-4—Central Convention District, Lock 
Haven 

October 9-10—Education Congress, Harrisburg 

October 18—Northwestern Convention District, 
Erie 

October 18—Eastern Convention District, Easton 

October 18-19—Western Convention District, 
Pittsburgh 

October 25-26—Midwestern Convention District, 
New Castle 

December 26-28—State Convention of PSEA, 

Harrisburg 


April 3-6—Southeastern Convention ay 


April, 193 Vl. 8 
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bes UNIT—ACTIVITY 

Distric; 
= READING SERIES 
ation As, 

By NILA BANTON SMITH, Ph.D. 
rial Arts Dean, School of Education, Whittier College, Whittier, Califor. 
nia. Formerly Supervisor, Elementary Schools, Detroit, Michi- 

Philadel. gan, Author, AMERICAN READING INSTRUCTION, 
Stratf published in December, 1934. Co-author, READING ACTIVI- 

ratford TIES IN THE PRIMARY GRADES, etc. 
ranch of The Primary Unit 
on, Wil-{ Primer: AT HOME AND AWAY 


ird Days 
isylvania 
ue Tour: 


rical As- 
gh 
American 
urgh 
d Music 


First Reader: CITY AND COUNTRY 

This is the first series of basic readers to be pub- 
lished which is designed in method, organization, 
With 
this series it is possible to teach reading as an integ- 
gral part of the entire curriculum rather thantoteach 
it in isolation from other subjects and children’s 
other activities and interests. 


and content to fit into an integrated program. 


The series will equal- 


Second Reader: ROUND ABOUT YOU 
Third Reader: NEAR AND FAR 
ly well meet the requirements of all other modern 
school programs. 
The fresh and worthwhile content is drawn chiefly 
from the fields of the social studies and the natural 
sciences. It is substantial in the scope of its 
information and interesting in child appeal. No'selec- 
tion has previously ap- 
peared inotherreaders. 


ate Con- 


‘ New York City 
ion, Na- 
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THE NEW DAY ARITHMETICS 
Durell-Gillet 





Simplicity of presentation and organization are fun- 


damental reasons for their successful classroom use 


New York 
CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY | 
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Vol. 8: 
OF THE Wi 
PHILADELPHIA 
Graduate and undergraduate courses in Education, Psychology, Liberal 
Arts, Fine Arts, Social, Natural, and Physical Sciences. Modified require- 
ments and improved offering for the Master’s degree. Fees reduced for 
JUNE 24 TO students carrying full rosters. Post-session in Education if registration 
AUGUST 6 warrants. IN 7 
Catalogue on Request: - Address the Director, Box 59, Bennett Hall 
TEACHERS TAKE NOTICE e@ Teachers ... Save Your Time \ 
and Increase Efficiency With 
WANTED—To give you an opportunity to turn 
your profitless vacation into profit. With living KREXIT 
costs going upward, earning power must increase Grade your’ examination 
if you balance your budget. As a teacher, we can papers in a fraction of the 
offer you vacation or permanent work if you are usual time. Simply feed 
anxious to improve your finances. This firm is cards (marked by pupil) into 
composed of former teachers. This is the test KREXIT. They come out 
and proof of our proposition to you. Age is no bar corrected with red circles 
to future advancement. Benjamin Franklin says, showing pupils the correct 
“Time is the stuff life is made of.’’ Use it to a answers for each question. 
double advantage this summer by writing to, A real aid in teaching; en- 
dorsed by leading schools and 
my colleges. Get full informa- 
A. H. FILLER tion FREE. 
626 Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Pa. KREXIT 
o 8; — POINT MARION, PA. 

















IF HE HAD CHEWING GUM IN HIS 





He probably 
wouldn’t be do- 
ing this with his 

pencil. 


ONCENTRATION seems to 

bring an unconscious fo- 
cus upon the mouth. Chew- 
ing gum is clean. It will hel 
keep pencils, pens and fesse 
away from the mouth. Also 
in this era of Soft Food, it 


provides chewing exercise. Mitt 


The F 


THERE IS A REASON, A TIME AND PLACE FOR CHEWING GUM... FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A Philade 


LIFETIME ARE: PROPER NUTRITION, PERSONAL CARE, DENTAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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IN TRAVEL: 






HEREVER YOU GO, .. . whatever you do, . . . make sure 
that you have COMPLETE FINANCIAL PROTECTION 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


WHERE ARE_You 














EXTRA ADVANTAGES. 
INE.B.A. . | 


Pays up to $27.50 
weekly for total dis- 
ability. 

Pays for Ist week of 


accident and illness | 


throughout the year. 


Total and_ convales- | 


cence illness benefits 
on the same claim 
throughout the year. 
Full protection to age 
seventy. 





| 











It’s the sensible thing to do, for many vaca- 
tions are spoiled by unexpected illness or 
accident. 


Protect yourself NOW against financial loss 
this summer—and be sure it is complete pro- 
tection before you buy. Find out what sum- 





mer-time restrictions are present before you 
make your choice. 


E.B.A. restricts but ONE benefit to the school 
term (non-confining illness). All others are 
paid at any time, covering total disability and 
convalescence from illness, total and partial 
disability from accident, and personal quar- 
antine. 


E.B.A. does not eliminate payment for the 
first week of illness or for quarantine during 
vacation periods! 


Items like these spell the difference between 
complete and incomplete coverage. See that 
you get the advantages of them. Let E.B.A. 
protect you, and you'll be assured of com- 
plete safety—anywhere and anytime. 


Ask today for our booklet, “The Answer to a Problem in Finances.” 


** EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE: Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 


Philadelphia: 421 Land Title Building 
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Pittsburgh: 3043 Jenkins Arcade Bldg. 
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SUMMER SESSION | 
UNIVERSITY OF University of P ittsburgh 
| 

















V K R M O N T 1935 Summer Sessions 


July 8th to ileal, 
BURLINGTON August 16th 


Courses affording supe- 
rior opportunity for self- 


Complete and flexible program of under- 

graduate curricula in commercial teaching, 
elementary school teaching, physical educa- 
tion teaching and supervision, secondary 


sine improvement, for teach- school teaching, and vocational-industrial 
“ers desiring certification and part-time teaching. 

credit, graduate students Graduate and undergraduate professional 

' and undergraduates. City courses in history, theory, and practice of 


. education, including new course in visual 
conveniences and unsur- : : er 

d Z _ education; specific and specialized treatment 
passed recreational ad- of educational problems; development of re- 
vantages. Lake Cham- search techniques and the prosecution of in- 
CHAMPLAIN plain, Green Mountain vestigations. 
and Adirondack excur- | 
sions, trips to Montreal and Quebec, | For complete information address 


under University direction. Enrollment The Director of the Summer Sessions | 
limited to one thousand. University of Pittsburgh 


Write for Illustrated Catalog. Pit cians: Mien r 
BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director ittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Burlington Vermont 


* * * 

















Leen n SS 
BEAVER COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL | ( 
OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN 


Courses Offered: Liberal Arts, Science, Fine Arts, Commerce and Secretaryship, and Teacher 
Training Courses 


ALL COURSES RECEIVED AS CREDIT TOWARD DEGREES 





Visual Education Offered — — — All Certification Privileges 
EXCEPTIONALLY LOW TUITION 
Philadelphia Advantages — —- — National Patronage 
Address—Dr. RUTH L. HIGGINS, Director - - + Jenkintown, Pa. 








SUMMER SESSION 
ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Intersession, June 3—June 22 Regular Session, June 23—Aug. 3 
Three weeks, Courses for Teachers Six weeks, Academic and Professional Courses 
Modern Methods Delightful Location 


Secure Credit Toward Your Baccalaureate Degree 
Write for Detailed Information to 
A. C. Baugher, Director of Summer School, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
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Take Correspondence 
Study Courses 
(Begin any time) 





HOME SUMMER SCHOOL 


College and | 
Certificate Credit 


Courses in Art Education, Eco- 
nomics, Education, English, Geog- 
raphy, Geology, History, Latin, 
Industrial Education, Mechanical 
Drawing, Mathematics, Nature 
Education, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Rural Education, Sociology, Zool- 
ogy. (Write for bulletin) 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


School of Education Correspondence 
Study Division 
STATE COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
| June 24 to August 3 


Technical and Professional Courses 
leading to Certificates and Degrees. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


| 

Special and Graduate courses in Home 
Economics, Institutional Administra- 

| tion, Nutrition and Teacher 

| Training. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Courses for Commerical Teachers and 
| undergraduates in Business and 
f Secretarial studies. 


’ LIBRARY SCIENCE 


A course for School Librarians and 
| Teachers in charge of School 
! Libraries. 


| DREXEL INSTITUTE 


| Philadelphia 


457 








GENEVA COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA 
Nine Weeks - - June 17 to August 16 
Geneva College located in a section of extraordinary scenic beauty 


A wide offering of courses in the field of Edu- 
cation, both Elementary and Secondary, Liberal 
Arts, Science, Commerce and Administration. 
Practice teaching in both the Secondary and 
Elementary fields, given during the first six 
weeks of the summer session. 

(Arrangements for practice teaching must be 
made in advance.) 


Nine semester hours may be taken in nine 
weeks, 

A three semester hour course may be completed 
either the first or second 4% weeks. 

Visual Education the second 4-42 weeks. 

A Progressive demonstration school. 

Geneva College has a high standing, scholasti- 
cally. 


Address: J. C. TWINEM, Director of Summer Session 
GENEVA COLLEGE, BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA 





ug. 3 


ourses 








JUNE 24 to AUGUST 3 


Courses in 


Liberal Arts 


Business Administration 


Commercial Education 


Public School Music 


GEORGE F. DUNKELBERGER, Director 
SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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| Plan now to spend a 


Happy, Beneficial Summer 


| through study at TEMPLE UNIVERSITY < Vee 


| With an ideal combination of recreational and educational a, i , 
| facilities, Philadelphia and Temple University offer un- Bs ; 

equalled opportunities for a teacher’s summer vacation. 

| Here you will find nationally famous historic shrines and 
| landmarks—numerous amusements of all types and sum- 
| mer session courses that present the finest in faculty and 
| 








| facilities. Your study is so arranged as to be of the 
utmost benefit and still give you ample time for vacation 
enjoyment. 
| Send now for catalogue of courses and complete booklet 
| of information about Temple University and Philadelphia. 
Classes open July 1—Close August 10 

Address Office of the Registrar, Dept. P 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad Street and Montgomery Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











PENN STATE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Inter-Session, June 11—June 28 (Intensive courses June 17 and June 24) 
Main Session, July 1—Aug. 9 
Post-Session, Aug. 12—Aug. 30 (Intensive courses, Aug. 19 and Aug. 26) 


Intensive study plus real vacation recreation in the heart of 
the Alleghenies—this is a Penn State summer. Attractive 
variety of courses, congenial, stimulating people, excellent accom- 
modations, sports, social activities. 


Tuition, board, room surprisingly low. 


Credits in all sessions applicable toward degree. Program of 
400 courses especially planned to meet the needs of teachers with 
college degrees, graduate students seeking credit toward advanced 
degrees, teachers (not college graduates) seeking credit toward de- 
grees. Outstanding faculty. Inter and Post sessions permit fur- 
ther professional and cultural advancement. 





For catalog, address: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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THE KELTY HISTORIES 


In the middle grades of thousands of schools the Kelty Histories are enriching 
and vitalizing the history program. 


Through the free and fluent reading of dramatic stories, illustrated by an abun- 
dance of pictures and maps, these books make children enjoy history from the very 
beginning. 


Through the skillful organization of material in large units, with a tested vo- 
cabulary and with adequate provision for tests and activities, these books provide 
everything needed to make the history lesson a success. 


*Part of the popular Tryon and Lingley History Series 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MY WORTH TO THE WORLD 


(Studies in Citizenship) 


By Dr. Louise I. Capen, Head of Social Science Department, Barringer High School, 
Newark, N.J., and Dr. D. Montrort Me cuior, Supervisor of High School Instruc- 
tion and Head ‘of the Department of Social Studies, Girard College, Philadelphia 

List price $1.48 


This new textbook for the Ninth Grade Course of Study in Gen- 
eral Civics features the individual as the center of instruction. 
It is the only civics textbook which uses the ‘‘case’’ method. 
Each chapter provides a bulletin board project—so necessary in 
an “‘alive’’ civics classroom. 


Essential points are brought out through questions between par- 
agraphs and through the making of a ‘‘notebook-workbook”’ by 
the pupil. Training devices are numerous, well-tested, practical. 
Some of the illustrations are of a new, amusing type. 


The constant aim of this book is to create in young people the right 
attitude towards organized society and to inspire in them an in- 
telligent and growing interest in the functions of government. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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